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For the Companion. 


CUTTING DOWN THE FLAG-STAFF. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 


“Clint Perkins has got back! Came up on the 
afternoon stage, they say. He got out down be- 
low the village and went round by the back-road, 
to his brother’s. You remember that affair that 


made difficulty here, four years ago, when Gar-) courage ;” and it happened that there was a fellow, ' but the persistent axeman paid no attention; he | 


field was elected ?” 

The speaker was an old acquaintance of the 
writer’s, at Willowford, Maine; I happened to 
be at Willowford on the occasion to which he 
alluded, in 1880, and well, too, did I remember 
the “affair” on a certain October night of that 
memorable autumn campaign. 

“Will anything be done about it now ?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps not, if he keeps pretty 
quiet. Several of the men who were against him, 
then, are gone now. One of them, Kilmore, is 
dead. No, if he keeps quiet, I guess they will let 
by-gones be by-gones. But wasn’t that a wild 
night’s business? Why, it would have taken but 
a hair’s turn to have brought on a bloody riot— 
right here in this peaceful little town—only think 
of it! 

“I tell you, my friend, our autumn campaigns 
have their peculiar dangers. Every good citizen 
ought to make it his duty to keep cool-headed and 
be ready to check disturbances. I believe that 
it was a girl’s wit that saved bloodshed that 
night. For if the Hancock fellows had caught 
Perkins, they would have hardly left him alive, 
and his brothers and the other side would have 
tried to rescue him, of course.” 

What Kendall said was quite true; the hitherto 
good neighbors and orderly citizens of this little 
New England village had been dangerously near 
attacking each other; and that the pretext was a 
mere prank, on the part of a light-headed young 
fellow, only shows the more forcibly how perilous 
an element is over-heated political excitement. 

It came about in this wise : 

At Willowford, as in a thousand other villages, 
during the summer and autumn of 1880, there 
were two political clubs, or cliques, each number- 
ing the more ardent partisans of the two great 
national parties, in that section, which were then 
rallying in support of Garfield and Hancock, re- 
spectively. Each club, or clique, had its ‘“‘head- 
quarters” at no great distance from the other; 
and each had hung out the usual flag, suspended 
across the street, with the names of the candidates 
on the lower margin. 

How common a feature of American life have 
our campaign flags become! In this case the Gar- 
field and Arthur flag depended from a line 
stretched from the roof of the hotel to the gable of 
a store opposite; while the Hancock flag, lower 
down on the “Green,” was hung between two 
handsome and lofty “liberty-poles.” 

These had of late been erected there with enthu- 
siastic ceremonies, on purpose for the campaign 
banner—a very beautiful one, considerably sur- 
passing the other, both in size and freshness of 
colors; for it was a new one, while the Garfield 
flag was an old one, a survival of former cam- 
paigns, with a new border for the names of the 
present candidates. 

There is often considerable rivalry in a village, 
as to which party shall have the handsomer flag ; 
though this, of course, has nothing to do with the 
merits of the candidates. 

In this case, there had been some boasting by 
the Hancock men, or rather boys, and some ridi- 
cule of the smaller, older flag of the other party, 
which amounted to little, but yet produced irrita- 
tion in the minds of some. 

On the evening of the 18th of October, if I re- 
member rightly, there was a Republican “rally” 
meeting at Southfield, ten miles below Willow- 
ford. Several prominent stump-orators addressed 
their fellow-citizens in very glowing and stimu- 
lating harangues. Ten or twelve wagon-loads of 
Willowford men, mainly Republicans, attended, 
and came home as late as eleven in the evening, 
Some of them not a little elated and excited by 
what they had heard and by that contagious spirit 
Of political enthusiasm which always pervades a 
great political gathering. 

In one of these wagons was the Clinton Perkins, 
mentioned above, together with four or fiye others 
Who were almost the last to start for home. 
There was bnt one wagon behind them; and 


these two were a long way in the rear of the oth- 
ers. 





Perkins was a peculiar young man, though I 
have seen many others somewhat resembling him. 
I recollect that as a boy he could always be excit- 
ed to attempt almost any foolish exploit, by telling 
him that he couldn’t do it, or dared not do it, or 
by “stumping” him to do it. There are boys of 
that sort, as all know ; and cooler-headed, shrewder 
boys often play on them in that way. Clint, even 





now that he was twenty-two or twenty-three years 
| old, retained a great deal of this kind of “fvol’s 





nained ~~ Ross 
Andrews, in 
the wagon lhe- 
hind, who was 
just rogue 
enough to en- 
joy exciting 
Clint in this 
way. 

When these 
young men 
had got near- 
ly home and 
were approach- 
ing the lower 
end of the 
green, Ross remarked, loud enough for Clint to 
overhear,— 

“Those Hancock men have blowed a good deal 
about their flag, haven’t they ?” 

“Yes, they have—rather too much,” said an- 
other. 

“T should like to cut it down,” Ross continued, 
‘and for a cent I’d get out and do it, if I only had 
an axe here.” 

By this time Perkins was aroused, as had been 
Ross’s expectation. 

“Fellows!” exclaimed Clint; “let’s pull her 
down!” 

This was Ross’ chance. “That’s so,” said he. 
“But there isn’t a man here that dares to touch 
it.” 

‘“‘What’ll you bet on that?” cried Clint. 

“Pshaw, Clint!” said Ross. ‘“What’s the use 
for you to talk? You haven’t the sand to lay a 
finger on it.” 

‘“What’ll you bet ?” cried Clint, more excitedly. 

“T know you haven’t,” said Ross, contemptu- 
ously. 

Thus they went on for some moments, Ross 
adopting a scornful tone of banter, till on a sud- 
den Clint jumped out of the wagon, and running 
to the wood-shed of a neighbor hard by, whom 
he knew, got an axe and with vigorous strokes— 
he was a mill-man—began to fell one of the lib- 
erty-poles, as if it had been a tree. 





The fellows in the two wagons, not unwilling to 
| see the mischief go on, though taking no hand in 
| it themselves, drove on a little and then stopped in 








the dark shadow of some trees which shaded the | 


road. 

But meantime, one of the Hancock men’ who 
lived opposite, and under whose care the flag had 
been placed, heard the axe strokes, and hastily 
dressing hiinself, came out. 

“Hold on there !’’ he shouted. 

But Clint kept cutting, determined to fell the 
pole. The man ran up near enough to identify 
Perkins, and indignantly ordered him to desist; 





was resolved to show Ross and the others that he 
dared to cut down the pole. 

“Stop, or I’ll shoot you!” cried the man excit- 
edly, and then ran back into his house, for a gun. 

But while he was preparing weapons, Clint fin- 
ished cutting the pole. It cracked, then fell with 
a crash, carrying down with it the beautiful ban- 
ner into the dirt. 

It was a outrageous act—though in this case 
rather thoughtless than dastardly. None save a 
rattle-headed, or a politically crazy man, would 
thus treat his country’s flag, bearing a political 
candidate’s name. 

Hearing the pole fall, the young men in the two 
wagons whipped up, and drove home at once; and 
Clint, himself, awaking perhaps to a sense of 
shame or alarm, at what he bad done, hastily be- 
took himself to his boarding place. 

At the heels of his departure, issued forth the 
flag-guardian, gun in hand, and ran at once to 
rouse up his brother Democrats. In almost less 
time than it has taken to pen these lines, an ex- 
cited throng turned out of bed. Murder would 
not have roused them out more quickly than this 
midnight cry,—“They’ve cut down our flag!” 
Every man of them not only felt that his candi- 
date, but the American flag, had been insulted. 
In the language of the campaign poet, “they heard 
the eagle scream!” and this feeling, stimulated by 
the latent ill-will which had accumulated during 
the “canvass,” blazed up in sudden fury and blind 
rage. Theiman who had identified Perkins londly 
and excitedly denounced him. 


| roused. 








*“He’s insulted us!” ‘He’s insulted the Ameri- 


jcan flag!” “He’s been put up to this trick by the 
| Republicans!” were the wild exclamations. that 
| rose from the men; and then a stern shout was 
| heard,—String him up to the other pole!” 


Under none other save these peculiar circum- 


| stances of a campaign season, could those usually 


peaceful citizens have been thus murderously 
By this time, as many as forty or fifty 
had collected, and the whole mob had now started 
to run to Clint’s boarding place; and there is lit- 
tle doubt that they meant to lynch him, and would 
have done so, had he fallen into their hands just 
then. 

Meantime, Ross Andrews—the person most to 
blame—iistrusting that trouble would follow, 
drove home, hurriedly put up his horse, and then 
ran out to see what he could hear. 

He soon heard quite enough to convince him 
that Perkins was in danger, and ran to his board- 
ing place, in advance of the mob. It is certainly 
to Andrews’ credit that he stood by his dupe in 
this extremity. 

“Up, and come with me, Clint!” he exclaimed, 
“or they’ll be the death of you!” 

They slipped out at a back door and ran by a 
lane, round to Andrews’ stable. Clint was here 
concealed in a horse stall. 

The mob searched the house where Clint 
boarded, and then either from having had a 
glimpse of Andrews in the crowd, or else from a 
hint given them by the man with whom Clint 
boarded, they rushed to Andrews’ place. In vain 
Andrews assured them that Clint was not in his 
house. 

They entered it without ceremony, and searched 
from cellar to chamber. Andrews now stepped 
out through a shed into the stable, took up a scuttle 
in the floor, and then he with Perkins dropped 
through it into the cellar, scrambled out by a cel- 
lar window in the rear, and ran across a field 
toward aswamp. But they were sighted and pur- 
sued before they were half way to cover. 

The two hunted men reached the swamp, and 
ran through it, at their best paces. Emerging on 
the far side, Ross led the way to a farm-house 
about a mile distant from the village. There 
lived here a young man named Rufus Cordwell, 
and his sister, Mattie, with their@aged father. 
Ross was well acquainted with the family, and 
with Mattie Cordwell, who was a bright and lively 
young woman; he was her cousin, in fact. In- 
stead of going to the door to knock, Ross ran 
round beneath Mattie’s chamber window, and 
spoke to her. She looked out. 

“For heaven’s sake, Mattie!’ said he, “think 
of some good place to hide Clint Perkins in. 
There’s amob, and his life’s in danger! They are 
close after us !” 

A bright girl’s ready wit is often worth a great 
deal. At the corner of the house near where they 
stood, there was a very large hogshead cask set in 
the ground, with a lid cut in the upper head, to 
catch and hold rain-water from the roof, in time of 
drought; but it happened now to be dry. 

“Pop into the old cistern tub,” said Mattie 
Cordwell; apparently it was her first thought. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Ross acted on 
the suggestion; both he and Clint slid down 
through the bucket hole, which was barely large 
enough to admit their bodies, and drew down thc 
lid. Mattie, not quite satisfied, came softly down 
stairs, and emerging at a back door, threw an 
armful of chips and sticks on the top head of the 
tub, which was set down even with the surface of 
the ground. 

The manceuvre had occupied scarcely two min- 
utes; and neither Rufus nor the old man Cord- 
well had been awakened. 

The pursuing crowd had lost some moments 
beating through the swamp; but one or two had 
caught a glimpse of the fugitives in the direction 
of the Cordwell farm. These raised a cry again, 
and within three minutes the advance of the pur- 
suit came up and surrounded both the house and 
barn. 

No doubt the two hearts in the cistern tub beat 
fast enough now. 

Beating on the door, the infuriate crowd roused 
Rufus and his father, who very truthfully denied 
all knowledge of Ross or Clint. Their astonish- 
ment was of too genuine a character to be doubted, 
and the house was not entered. But the barn, 
woodshed, and all the farm-house surroundings 
were searched. Half-a-dozen times eager feet ran 
hack and forth over the top of the cistern tul! 
But no one noticed it, or thought of looking into 


356 


on to another place. 

Ross went back home before morning; but 
Clint remained at the Cordwell farm, through the 
following day, till arrangements could be made 
by his friends for his leaving the town. He went to 
a neighboring State, and did not return for nearly 
four years, as above mentioned. It is to be heped 
that his experience will not be lost either upon 
A trick under any circum- 
stances is a mean thing, but at a time of political 


excitement it is a dangerous one. 





him or his neighbors. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


VACATION FRIENDS, 


Soft fell the quiet evening’s grateful gloom, 
The old clock ticked its warning clear and slow, 
And strangely with the firelight’s fitful glow 
The moonlizht mingled in the silent room.— 
All silent, save the far-off murmuring boom 
Of seas that Autumn urged to higher flow, 
And from the sere, brown stubble-tields below 
The crickets shrilly piping Summer’s doom, 
We sat and spoke not, friends whom chance had brought 
Together from the city’s toil and roar, 
Companions of bright days by sea and field; 
Yet in that brief hour of unuttered thought 
We felt, L knew, of truest friendship more 
Than all the merry summer had revealed, 
AuGustus M. Lorp. | 


+o —— 


For the Companion. 


THE ROSE IN THE ALLEY. 


“We haven’t anything like agricultural fairs or ; man, and she had been terribly spoiled by a vain, 
displays in this country,” said Lesley Moore, as | foolish mother; but there was an utter want of 


she and her schoolmates were walking home one 
evening, “‘and those that are held in the State are 
too far off for us to get to them. 
we girls have a kind of floral exhibition of 


Now, why can’t 


our 
own ?” 

Lesley was a bright, intelligent girl about six- 
teen, and by right of her energy and generous na- | 
ture, the acknowledged leader of the girls of Ash- 
wood Seminary. She usually spoke as with au- 
thority, and her “why can’t we ?” generally meant 
“we must,” with her companions. 

“Of course we can,” said Myra Clark, quickly. 
“Won't it be fun, girls? But then under- 
stand what's to be done, and how it is to be done. 


let’s 


Are we to have our floral display next year, or 
when ? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


paid at the seminary ?” 
| the foundry at L——, educates her,” answered 


| Lesley, curtly. 


| I have no taste for any goody work. It turns my 


| the misfortune to have such 


}and Lesley turned away, too angry to trust her- 
| self with words. 


| food—a filthy house through which rang drunken 


Where are we to get prizes, and where | 


the ground for the exhibition? ‘Commence from | 


the commencement, mademoiselle,” as Madame 


Desraux says to us.” 


” 


“Ifow many more questions?” asked Lesley, 
laughing. “What an illogical little head you | 
must have, that you take an idea in its incipient 
state, and almost smother it before it has a shape. 
Now to your first question ; 

“It will certainly take us a year or more to 
Mind 
are to cultivate them with our own 


raise flowers worth displaying. you, we 
hands. No 
calling upon papa’s gardener to do more than 
merely prepare the ground at first. 
mamma’s garden for flowers at the last minute. 


Are 


No robbing 


No, our success or failure must be our own. 
you agreed to these terms ?” 
“Yes, yes,” was the unanimous ery ; ‘but when 
is it to be, Lesley ?” 

“Let us see,” she meditated; “we are about the | 
10th of February. Suppose we say a year from 
the Ist of th® coming May. That will give us 
plenty of time to raise the finest flowers. There’s 
not one of us at school who can’t get a plot of 
ground from her parents for the purpose. — It 
isn’t the quantity of tlowers, but the quality, that 
will be in demand.” 


“What about the prizes?” asked one of the 
girls. 

“Well, suppose we open 
among ourselves, and every 
dropped in. I tell you, girls, many a nickel will 
be voted superfluous that would at another time 
have gone for candy or gum-drops. I expect the 
grown people will help us, too, when they see 
we're in carnest. 
exhibition we'll open the bank 
prizes.” 

“Where shall we get plants?” was the next 
question. | 

“I’m sure there are some very handsome ones in | 
the here,” Lesley said. “My | 
mother has some beautiful roses, she got from | 
Dingee, Conard & Co. last year, and we can send | 
to those nursery-men for what plants we fancy. 
It will cost very little.” 

“It's very nice,” drawled Gertrude Shipp, ‘‘but 
I’m sure to get the prize. No one’s flowers in all 


a little savings-bank 
supertiuous nickel be 


Then, about a month before the 


s | 
and buy suitable 





gardens around 





Ash wood are as fine as mamma’s, and she’ll get | 


me any plant I want, if it costs ten dollars. Mind, 
don’t ask me for any of owr plants, for I won't 
give you one, as I put in for the prize.” 

“Stingy little cat!” muttered Myra Clark. 

“All right, Gertrude,” cried Lesley, cheerfully. 
“Every one for herself, then, as far as you are 
concerned. Now, I’m willing to share my plants 
with any one who wants them. Stop, Sophy,” to 
a pale, thin girl who had overtaken them and was 
now passing on. “You heard what we've agreed 
upon for the pupils of the seminary ? 
you're one of us. 


Of course 
You haven’t any flower-garden 
at your house, I believe. Come over home to- 
morrow, and I'll give you some plants.” 

“Thanks, Miss Lesley,” was all the girl said, as 
with crimsoning cheeks she hurried on. 

“Flowers for Sophy Strahl!” exclaimed Ger- 
trude, sharply, with a contemptuous laugh. 
“Hadn’t you better give her a broom for her slat- 
ternly mother to sweep the floor? I don’t think 
she touches it once a month. 


| Miss Lesley! 


Or a strait-jacket 
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forever bawling about the streets? Flowers for | As for the girls, they worked with might and | and Lesley noticed that she looked flushed and 


> 


such as they! I’m surprised at you, Lesley ! 

“You are these people’s nearest neighbor ?” 
asked Lesley, rather irrelevantly. 

“To our sorrow. Nothing but a fence between 
us, and from my bed-room window I can see 
through the back door. There’s so much poverty 
and filth and vice among them, I declare it’s a per- 
fecteye-sore to have such neighbors. I wonder 
how on earth Sophy manages to get her schooling 


“T have heard that her eldest brother, who is in 


“Have you ever tried to help 
those people, Gertrude ?” 

“Help a drunkard and a slattern!' Thank you, 
stomach even to look at their house. I’m going 
to make pa build a high wall between us.” 

“That’s hardly necessary,” and Lesley’s voice 
had a ring of scorn. “Your prejudice and dislike 
of those people have built a wall high enough in all 
conscience, between you. Sophy Strahl is a good, 
studious girl—no better in school, and if she has 
parents, the more we 
should try to ameliorate her situation.” 

A scornful, provoking laugh was her answer, 





Gertrude’s ways and words al- 


ways jarred her. Her father was a very wealthy 


feeling and principle in the girl herself, which did 
not proceed from her bad training altogether. No 
one liked her, but yet, as I said before, she had 
the special faculty of arousing anger in her most 
amiable companions. 

Lesley walked home lost in uneasy reflections. 
She was very sorry for Sophy Strahl, but had she 
not been foolish in offering her flowers? Flowers 
in a home where there was perhaps insufficient 


oaths and a woman’s weeping. Perhaps Sophy 
thought it was done in mockery of her deplorable 
condition. She had certainly turned very red 
when she thanked her. 

“Well, I did not know her situation, and I did 
it for the best,” she said, aloud, as she opened the 
hall-door so suddenly that she nearly knocked 
down Dr. Elliot, the worthy old minister of the 
church she attended, who was just leaving the 
house. 

“It isn’t for the best that you should capsize me, 


main, and some of them soon had a beautiful dis- 
play of plants. Gertrude had more advantages 
than her companions, for her indulgent parents 
purchased for her the most rare and costly 
plants. 
modic fits of industry) they deteriorated, and noth- 
ing seemed to prosper in her garden. 

“Tt’s the twenty-fifth of April, girls,” said Les- 
ley one day, ‘“‘and the prizes have come. Oh! I 
tell you, the gold medal for the first prize is splen- 
did. They just let me have a peep at it.” 

“T wonder which of us will get it,” asked one. 

“You can count me out,” said Gertrude, with a 
curl on her lip. “I haven’t troubled myself about 
my plants, for the last three months.” 

‘*We shall probably all have to take a back place, 
as far as the medal is concerned,” said Lesley, 
laughing, “for Sophy Strahl is certain of it. I never 


| in my life saw such superb roses and carnations 


as that girl has got. Why, one bunch of her 
Marechal Niel roses alone, would take the prize, 
and her lilies are something to wonder at. 


my part, I’m glad of it. I dare say I should have | 


liked the prize, but she, poor girl, has so few en- 
joyments of life, I don’t begrudge it to her.” 

“T don’t believe she’ll get it,” cried Gertrude, 
angrily ; “it would be a shameif she did. A poor, 
miserable, low creature like that, to step in first, 
for anything.” 

Lesley’s beautiful black eyes flashed indignant- 
ly on the speaker, as she said,— 

“She ‘steps in first,’ as you call it, in a good 
many other things. She’s above you inher classes, 
and far, far above you, and a great many of us, in 
refraining from scandalous and abusive lan- 
guage.” 


trude. 

“She is, I hope. 
and for whom I feel more sympathy.” 
prop up her Marechal Niel rose. 
was thus engaged. 
it. 
slats, and make you a frame.” 


about his own homestead before ? 


Under her care (for she had only spas- | 


For | 


“Oh, if she’s a friend of yours!” sneered Ger- 
There is no one I esteem more, 


Whilst Sophy’s schoolmates were thus discuss- 
ing her, she was busy in her garden, trying to 
Her father hap- 
pened to pass through the back yard when she 


“That’s a splendid rose of yours, Sophy,” he | 
said, admiringly, “but that isn’t the way to prop 
Wait aminute, and I’ll get my tools and some 


When had David Strahl offered to do anything 


2 


Not for three 


worried. 

“Your flowers are superb,” she said to her, “but, 
Sophy, where are your Marechal Niel roses and 
your white carnations? And, oh, where is that 
lovely ‘Lilium Auratum’ ?” 

Tears rushed to the girl’s eyes, as she answered, 
“Some one got in my garden last night, and O 
Miss Lesley, they tore up my finest rose-bushes, 
and mashed down my lilies.” 

“How wicked!” cried Lesley, indignantly; 
“you'll have the prize in spite of them, though, 
for none of us have such roses. Have you any 
idea, Sophy, who did it ?” 

“Don’t ask me, Miss Lesley,” she said, looking 
down; “I certainly have my suspicions.” 

“And I, too, have mine. I know of but one per- 
son who would have done such a mean act.” 

But Sophy had more than suspicions to guide 
her in establishing the identity of the destroyer. 
Just where her finest lilies had been broken and 
trampled in the dust, she found the cameo brooch 
which Gertrude habitually wore. She had carried 
it to her that morning, and though Gertrude 
| turned crimson when she saw it, she tried to ap- 
| pear indifferent. 

“Where on earth did you find this breastpin, 

| Sophy ?” she asked. “I missed it weeks ago, and 

was sure it was stolen.” 

| “TI found it in my flower-bed,” Sophy answered, 
looking straight into the shifting, guilty eyes which 

would not meet her glance. She had seen that 

| very cameo in Gertrude’s collar the day before. 

“Whoever dropped it there,” she continued, 
“had done all the harm she could to my poor 
little garden, but I wouldn’t change places with 

| her for anything in the world. It was a mean, 
degrading act.” 

I have nospace left to enter into the details of the 
Floral Exhibition. As Lesley prognosticated, the 
medal was awarded to Sophy Strahl. The flowers 
she brought were not very much better than the 
others, but the story of her despoiled garden had 
awakened the sympathy of the judges, and in fact 
every one present was anxious for her to have the 

| prize. 

“You ought te be very fond and proud of that 
daughter of yours, Strahl,” said Judge Moore, 
who had been watching with interest the beam- 

| ing face of Sophy’s father, as she passed with the 
medal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











long weary years, but this afternoon he hammered 





Lesley, is it?” he asked, with his benign smile. 
“What has my little girl been doing that she’s try- 
ing to justify to herself ?” 

“That’s what’s worrying me,” she said. “It’s a 
small matter, but I want you to tell me if ’m 
right or not.” 

Dr. Elliot listened attentively, as he always did 

to the smallest cares and troubles of his people, 
young or old. ‘You were quite right, my dear,” 
said. “Sophy Strahl is a good girl, and 
one of our best parish scholars, as you know. 
She has nota happy home, but it is not half as 
bad as you suppose. Strahl was a worthy, indus- 
trious carpenter two years ago, so he’s not quite a 
contirmed drunkard yet. Perhaps his wife is a 
ittle careless, but, poor woman, her health is so 
bad she hasn’t strength to work. Four years ago, 
before they moved here from L——, I knew them, 
and a tidier, happier little family I never saw. 
My wish for them is that the good days will come 
back. You were right to take the poor girl into 
your plans.” 

Still in spite of his approbation, Lesley felt a lit- 
tle anxious that Sophy herself might have misun- 
derstood her motives in offering the plants. But 
she was re-assured when early Saturday morning, 
Sophy made her appearance with a basket on her 
arm, brighter-looking than Lesley had ever seen 
her. 

“You offered me some plants, Miss Lesley,” 
she said, ‘and I’ve come for them.” 

“You have a place ready for them?” Lesley 
asked, as they walked into the garden. 

“Oh, 1 was up at day-dawn, and have dug up a 
large bed in the back-yard. I used to have a 
pretty flower-garden before I moved here, and I 
know all about the cultivation of flowers. If I 
can get word to L——, where we used to live, I 
know a great many people there who would 
send me rare plants. Oh, I do love flowers so, 
but somehow I haven’t had the 
heart to think of them since we lived here.” 


he 


words before, or ever seen her so cheerful. 


gent. 


ing. I guess her hands are dirtier than ever.” 
“Don’t worry about her hands,” said Lesley 


Lesley had never heard the taciturn girl say ten 
The 
flowers unlocked her heart and tongue, and Les- 
ley discovered that whatever her surroundings 
might be, the girl herself was retined and intelli- 


“So you've started the beggar-maid to garden- 
ing,” said Gertrude, the following Monday. “She’s 
been digging and delving ever since Friday even- 


and sawed, and listened with interest to Sophy’s 
| hopes that her flowers would take a prize. 

He walked about, looking at and admiring them, 
for it was actually the first time he had ever en- 
tered her little garden. Strahl loved his children, 
and was very proud of them in spite of his miser- 
able habits. Stranger still, he was fond of flowers, 
and in his happy days had spent all his leisure 


wife and children had ever done. He had never | 
measured the gulf between his past and present | 
until brought face to face for the first time with | 
these fair inanimate things which had made part 
of his old life. 

He said little, but walked thoughtfully about. 
“You did all this with your own hands, child ?” 
he said. “Yes,” Sophy told him. A tide of 
shame seemed to sweep over him, when he re- 
membered how he had drifted away from his old 
home interests and pleasures. 

That evening he spent at home perfectly sober, 
and more of his own self than his family had seen 
him for years. He made no professions, but from 
that evening the man commenced his struggle 
with the demon of intemperance. Then sprang 
up within him a longing for a better life, and it 
made a true man at last. 

My young readers need not suppose that I am 
drawing upon my imagination for this story of a 
reformed drunkard, or the strange causes which 
worked this reform. God uses the weakest and 
frailest things sometimes, to effect His purposes, 
and if His hand guides a drifting leaf, it straight- 
way becomes an irresistible force to work His will 
in the human heart. 

We have reached the last evening of April, and 
April is like a summer month in lovely Louisiana. 
The world there was bursting into bloom. Bird 
songs and perfumes filled the air. 

The Floral Pavilion and the judges’ stand had 





turned home to rest, and make their final prepara- 
tions for the momentous day. Gertrude Shipp 
had kept aloof from her companions, and as she 
stood at her window, looking down at Sophy 
Strahl’s garden, now in a full blaze of color and 
| beauty, her heart was full of the bitterest envy. 
| 





“To think that she will get the prize,” she 
thought. “I just wish a terrible storm would come 
She has 


up, and blow all her flowers to pieces. 


merrily ; “just take care those same hands don’t} but few of those Marechal Neils anyway, but 


carry off the prize from you, or all of us.” 


Gertrude tossed her head scornfully, but did not | from the top of the fence! 


deign to answer. 
The idea of the floral competition took won 
derfully in Ashwood. 


Parents were delighted to 


what superb ones they are? I could reach them 
Why, there’s two of 
| the palings down just by the rose, I declare.” <A 
long time she stood there, her face getting darker 


and darker, as evil thoughts passed through her 


| 


see their daughters engaged in healthful out-door | mind. : 


work. Mr. Moore donated the Society two acres | 


The next day was all the first of May should be, 


of land, and through the joint contributions of the bright, breezy, delicious. Nothing could surpass 
inhabitants, a pretty pavilion was raised in the | the display of beautiful flowers in the Pavilion, as 


centre of it, walks laid off, and ornamental tree 


for that drunken brute of a father of hers, who’s and shrubbery set out. 


S| basket after basket, gorgeous bouquets, and hot- 
| house flowers began to pour in. Sophy came late, 





“T am, judge. She’s done me good, and if you 


knew all, you’d say so too.” 


Probably Sophy never did know all the good her 


flowers had accomplished. The beautiful flower- 
bed extended its influence not only to the conscience 


of the father, but to the habits of the mother. 
house became decent and tidy. 


The 
Theinfluence that 


bloomed in the rose of the alley bloomed in three 


lives ; it changed the spirit of a disheartened house- 


hold to faith, hope and trust, and these blossoms 


been beautifully decorated, and the girls had re- | 


time in cultivating them. Something seemed to of character became at last, to the gentle almouer 
speak to him from the familiar faces of his old | of the flower, more beautiful than the roses. 
flower-friends,—something that warned and re-/| fact, the loveliest flower of her young life’s in- 
proached and grieved him more than the tears of | fluence was the rose in the alley. 


In 


Marie B. WILLIAMS. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO ARRANGE GRASSES. 

The delicate coloring, and airy, feathery beauty 
of grasses, are beginning to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and few are the homes which do not possess 
a vase of them for the adornment of the table and 
mantelpiece. 

Indeed, they form the prettiest of mantel orna- 
ments, especially when grouped in the picturesque, 
rustic holders, made of the coarse straw cuffs used 
by artists and clerks to protect their linen ones. 

In fashioning these, have ready half-a-dozen 
skeins of worsted, two in different shades of green 
and one each of brown, blue, white and yellow. 

Begin just above the plait finishing the narrow 
part of the cuff, and work long, uneven stitches in 
imitation of reeds and rushes; near the bottom 
put a few short stitches to represent little brown 
bushes, and here and there make a white daisy 
with a yellow dot in the centre, and clusters of 
three tiny blue flowers for wild water forget-me- 
nots. 

Fit a piece of pasteboard into the smaller por- 
tion of the cuff, and fill with several varieties of 
grasses, arranging them so they appear naturally 
free and graceful, and adding, by way of contrast, 
a few red pendants of the barberry and some milk- 

| weed pods that have burst into sprays of silver. 

When the cuffs cannot be obtained, shape out 
of pasteboard two circular pieces, four inches in 
| diameter; lay them together, and around tlie 
| edges pierce twenty or thirty holes; through these 

pass straws six inches inlength; then separate the 
pieces until the ends of each straw extend bey ond 
| them but half an inch. 

In the wide space left between run strips ot 
bright narrow satin ribbon (say cardinal and 
old-gold, or garnet and peacock-blue), in and out 
the straws, one close upon the other, and hide the 
pasteboard with bits of moss and lichen glued 
fast. 

Finally, having a sharp pen-knife, cut out most 
| of the top circle, and the ornament is ready to be 
| filled. 
| Cast-away berry-boxes of the low, square pat- 
| tern, deftly covered with gray moss, and contain- 

ing short, fine grasses, a flaming autumn leaf an i 
| a few delicate ferns, look prettily on centre tables, 
while old strawberry baskets, painted scarlet, va 
| ried with a decalcomanie border, and full of sott 
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pussy-Wwillows and feathery clematis, are bright 
little things for brackets in sombre corners. 

Many of the high vases standing in the windows 
are often filled with large bunches of grasses, but 
more appropriate than these seem the tall brown 
cat-tails, the rich, velvety sumach plumes, and 
nodding sprays of amber wheat and oats. 

In the clusters of smaller vases, put a stem of 
bitter-sweet or alder-berries, a tuft or two of gold- 
en-rod, or some crimson everlastings, for a dainty 
touch of more brilliant color. 

To be sure, these do not come under the head 
of grasses, but they all grew together in that hap- 
py summer-time, now almost forgotten “mid the 
snowing and the blowing and the cruel sleet.” 

a ~<~@r 
TOWARD THE SEA. 


There was weeping in Granada on that eventful day, 
One king in — entered in, one vanquished” rode 


Down, from the yAlhambra’ 8 minarets, Was every cres- 
cent flung, 
And the ery of “Santiago!” through the jewellgd palace 
rung. 
And singing, singing, singing, 
Were the nig vhtingale Ss of Spain. 
But the Moorish monarch, lonely, 
The cadences heard only. 
“They sadly sing,” said he, 
“They sadly sing to me,” 
And through the groves melodious 
lie rode toward the sea. 





There was joy in old Granada on that eventful day, 
One king in triumph entered in, one slowly —_ away. 
Up the Aleala singing marched the gay cay alic 

Gained was pak —— empire of twice three hundred | 


and singing, singing, singing, 
Were the nightingales of Spain. 
But the Moorish monareh, lonely, 
The ¢ adences heard only. 

ing,” said he, 





“Lo § . 
All tne birds of Andalusia!” 
And he rode toward the sea. 


Through the groves of Alpuxarrus, on that ev: entful day, 
fae vanquisied king rode slowly and tearfully awd 
He paused upon the “Xenil, and saw Granada fi 
Wreatied with the sunset’s roses in palpitating air. 
And singing, singing, singing, 
Were the nightingales of Spain. 
But the Moorish monarch, lonely, 
‘The cadences heard only. 
“They sadly sing,” said he, 
“They sadly sing to me; 
Oh, groves of ‘Andalusia 
He rode toward the sea. 















The Verga heaped with flowers below the city lay, 

And taded in the sunset, as he slowly rode away, 

And he paused again a moment amid the cavalier 

And saw ae —— palace shine through the ‘mist of 


sok singing, singing, singing, 
Were the nightingales of Spain. 
But the Moorish monarch, lonely, 
‘The cadences heard only, 





Fare we yell, O Andalusia! 
And he rode toward the sea, 


Past the gardens of Granada rode Isabella a. 
As twilight’s parting roses fell on the sea ofa 
She heard the lisping fountains, and not ~ hog ‘hestemv’s 


She saw the sun-crowned mountains, and not the tear- 
wet eyes. 

“Sing on,” she said, “forever, 
0 nightingales of Spain; 
Xenil nor Gaudalquivir 
Will Ae ne’er see again. 
Ye sweetly sing,” said she, 

“Ye sweetly sing to me.” 
She rode toward the palace, 


He rode toward the sea. H. B. 





For the Companion. 
THE MAN-EATER OF DORAYPORE. 
By William T. Hornaday 
According to their habits in procuring their food, 
tigers are divided, by the people of India, into three 
classes. ‘The least harmful is the “‘game-killer,”” who 
lives in the hills and dense forests where game is abun- 
dant, and leads the life of a bold, honest hunter. He 
feeds chiefly upon deer and wild hogs, retreats readily 
from man, and so long as he remains a game-killer, 
he is a real blessing to the ryots who have hard work 


to protect their crops from the droves of deer and wild 
hogs. 


lent to pull down fleet-footed wild animals, who prowls 


around the villages after nightfall, or the edge of the | love or money, and the poor brutes nearly starved. 


jungles where the cattle are herded, and kills a bullock 
about every four or five days. The annual loss to the 
cattle-owners, whose herds are thus preyed upon by 
cattle-lifters, is very great, since each tiger destroys, 
in a year, cattle worth about four hundred dollars. 

But even the most industrious cattle-lifter sinks into 
insignificance in the presence of the fierce ‘‘man-eater,” 
the scourge and terror of the timid and defenceless na- 
tives. Until a tiger has once had his fangs in human 
flesh, he has an instinctive fear of man, and unless 
brought to bay, will nearly always retreat from his 
presence. But with his first taste of human blood 
that fear vanishes forever. His nature changes, and 
he becomes a man-eater. 

Tigers who prey upon human beings are usually old 
cattle-lifters, who, from long acquaintance with man, 
have ceased to fear him, and find him the easiest prey 
to overcome and carry off. A large proportion of the 
man-eaters are mangy, superannuated old tigers or 
tigresses whose teeth and claws have become blunt 
from long usage, and who find it too great an exertion 
to kill and drag off bullocks. 

Thanks to our English sportsmen, and improved fire 
arms, man-eating tigers are now rare compared with 
what their numbers once were. It is not possible no 7 
fora single tigress to cause the desertion of thirteen v .- 
lages and throw out of cultivation a tract of country 
fifteen miles square, as once occurred; nor for another 
to kill one hundred and twenty-seven persons before 
being laid low. Yet, in spite of zealous English sports- 
men and breech-loading rifles, the man-eaters still de- 
vour over eight hundred human beings in India every 
year. 

It is but natural that in the tiger-country one should 
hear many very interesting tiger-stories. It once hap- 
pened that at the close of a glorious day’s bison-shoot- 
ing on the Animallai Hills with my old friend, Theo- 
bald, we sat before a cheerful camp-fire in the jungle 
over our chocolate and sweetmeats, with our native 
followers all about us, discussing the events of the day. 

“Did you ever kill a man-eater, Theobald?” I asked 
presently. 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me all about it, won’t you?” said I, with hun- 
gry interest. ‘Had he many people to account for?” 

"Thirteen, if I remember rightly. Ah, he was a 


; seared they were. 
| ror. 
The “cattle-lifter” is a big, fat, lazy thief, too indo- | 


famous brute in his day! They called him the ‘Man- | 
eater of Doraypore.’ ‘That was several years ago, and | 
I was quite a youngster then,” he added, with a smile, 
as he stroked his long, jet-black beard. “Do you 
really want to hear aii about it?” 

“Yes, everything you can remember.” 

**Well, the Doraypore man-eater was the terror of a 
little village of that name, and of several other villages 
too, for that matter, right down below here, not far 
from the foot of this very range. We had a small 
timber-dépét there once, and I used to run down to it 
every two or three weeks for a day or so at a time. 
There were plenty of cattle-lifters about and ever so 
many cattle killed, but they were cheap and nobody 
made any great fuss about tigers until one fine day one 
of the brutes made a mistake and carried off a herd- 
boy instead of a bullock. 

“Then there was a greatscare. It wasn’t so much 
the loss of the herd-boy that the people cared for, for 
one native more or less don’t matter much, but you 
know when a tiger once begins to eat men, somehow 
he never stops until he gets a dose of cold lead. 

“Sure enough, it wasn’t long after that until two or 
three wood-cutters were picked off at the edge of the 
jungle; and then the brute got bolder, came out nearer 
the villages, and carried off two or three women. 

‘Mind you, all this wasn’t done in any one neighbor- 
hood, but in half-a-dozen different localities, some- 
times miles apart. One evening the brute might be 
secn near a certain village, and perhaps before the 
next morning he would pounce upon some poor wretch 





| five or six miles off. 


“When the people saw what a restless and hungry 
‘brute that fellow was, you have no idea how badly 


bushes at the lower end. I expected him to come | 
close to my tree, and he did start for the nearest cover, 
which was beyond us, just as we thought he would; 
but before he got within anything like fair range, he 
suddenly changed his course, and made off rapidly in 
another direction. 

“He twigged us, you see, and proposed to give usa 
good wide berth. I drew up and blazed away at him 
as he ran—just for luck—one barrel after another; but 
taking all disadvantages together, I missed both times, 
and the brute bolted off at a lively gait, growling at us 
until he disappeared. 

“After that, we had to track him, and it was nearly 
three hours before we finally lodged him in another 
patch of jungle. It was about the hottest part of the 
day, and he didn’t like to move, but the beaters finally 
drove him out. This time he came out precisely where 
we thought he wouldn’t, and being clear out of our 
reach, he skulked off without my even firing at him. 

“He led us a fine chase the rest of that day until late 
in the afternoon. 

“Just as we were talking about giving up the hunt 
for that day, and going home, one of the markers in a 
tall tree nearest the hills got terribly excited about 
something, and began to wave his arms about like a 
maniac, and yelled out to us, pointing toward the jun- 
gle in the direction the tiger had gone. 

“Presently we saw a cloud of dust off that way, and 
a little later a herd of cattle, rushing wildly along a 
road leading from the jungle toward Doraypore. We 
supposed the cattle had met the tiger, and stampeded 
on the spot, 

**As quickly as he could, the marker slid down out 
of his tree, and came ruuning toward us at the top of 
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THE MAN-EATER 


Why, it was a perfect reign of ter- 
In half-a-dozen villages or more nobody felt safe 
for asingle day. Most of the cattle-herders refused to 
take their cattle into the jungle any more either for 


No wood-cutter dared go into the jungle either, for it 
would be literally walking into the jaws of death. 
Men did not dare to set foot in the jungle except in 
parties of a dozen or more. 

“Of course the people stopped going out after night, 
but the first thing anybody knew the old man-eater 
came and took a man right out of Doraypore, and got 
away with him. There were big patches of thick jun- 
gle all about, and for all the natives could do the tiger 
was safe enough. They hadn’t a gun of any kind that 
they could have killed him with. 

“T went out three times, I think, with a lot of good 
trackers and beaters from the villages, and we tried 
our best to bag the brute, but he was too smart for us. 

“Well, things went from bad to worse, until finally 
one day a party of men came up here post-haste to 
bring me word that the night before the man-eater had 
actually carried off the grown-up daughter of the 
headman of a little village close to Doraypore. She 
was seized on her own door-step, just after dark, and 
carried off right before her mother’s eyes. The head- 
man begged me to come down and try once more to 
killthe brute. Well, of course I dropped everything, 
got my rifle ready—I had only one good one then—and 
went down to Doraypore. 

“The villagers had marked him down as closely 
as they dared in expectation of my coming, and they 
knew very nearly where he was, 80, early the next 
morning with a dozen of the best trackers, and about 
fifty beaters, we set out. I heard afterwards that all 
the rest of the villagers went to their poor little tem- 
ples that day to ask their gods to give us good luck. 

«The trackers soon led us to a large patch of thick, 
matted jungle in which the tiger was thought to be 
lying. 

‘*We posted several men up in trees to watch the ti- 
ger whenev-. he ran, and mark him down. After get- 
ting up in a :ittle, low, scrubby tree with two trackers, 
close to the point where we thought the tiger would 
break cover, we gave the signal to the beaters at the 
upper end of the thicket, and the beat began. 

“The men worked along slowly, keeping well to- 
gether for safety, not making too much noise, but quite 
enough to scare any tiger. The beaters worked along 
the edges of the patch, and before they had got more 





than half way down, the man-eater skulked out of the 





OF DORAYPORE. 


his speed. He came up panting and perspiring, and 
what do you think had happened?” 

“T haven't the least idea.” 

“Well, sir, he saw that brute of a tiger actually kill 
the herdsman, who was driving that herd of cattle, and 
carry him into a little patch of jungle close to the road! 

“The marker kaid we could surround the thicket the 
tiger was in if we could get there before he left it for 
the continuous jungle, arid we eagerly caught at that 
last chance. I picked out about twenty men, and we 
started across the open country on a dead run. 

“When we got within sight of the thicket, we saw it 
was of about three acres in extent. 

“After giving directions to our little handful of 
beaters, I took four of the trackers who were armed 
with spears, and made a detour to get into the belt of 
jungle without being seen from the thicket. Once in, 
we worked rapidly down to the point opposite the 
thicket. At the edge, there was nothing but low 
bushes about seven or eight feet high, no tree half 
large enough for us to have climbed into to shoot from. 

“Tt was a foolish thing to do, I suppose, but I deter- 
mined to stand right there, and for once get a good, 
fair shot. Thetrackers thought it very risky, but they 
promised to stand by me whatever happened. So I 
took my position in the edge of the bushes, posted the 
trackers close behind me, gave the signal, and the beat 
began. 

“Fighting tigers on foot is anxious business, and I 
had hard work to keep my hands steady while we 
watched. But we had not long to wait. Five minutes 
after the beat began, we saw the tiger’s face peering 
cautiously out of the bushes at the end of the thicket 
opposite us. 

‘*He saw the men in the trees, and felt that he could 
safely pass between them. He walked out of cover, 
and skulking low amongst the stunted bushes, at a swift 
trot made straight for where we were standing. He 
got over the ground very rapidly, glancing suspicious- 
ly right and left, mouth a trifle open to breathe freely. 
At last we were face to face! I covered him from the 
moment he left the thicket, and when he was within 
forty yards of us, I aimed at his chest to make sure, 
and fired. 

“Down he went in an instant, roaring and growling 
horribly, biting and clawing in every direction. Quick 
as possible I gave him the second barrel, and tried to 
reload. I could scarcely manage it, for by that time my 
hands shook as though I had the palsy, and I trembled 
all over with excitement. I was only a youngster then, 
you know,” said Theobald, with an apologetic smile. 





‘Well, another shot ended the brute, and then you 
should have seen the excitement and joy, as the whole 
gang came running up, and gathered around. I never 
saw men so nearly tickled to death as those fellows 
were. They crowded around that dead tiger, and 
abused him frightfully in the most absurd ways, put- 
ting dirt in his mouth, beating him with their sticks, 
and calling him by all the bad names they could think 
of. 

‘After they had relieved their feelings in such ways, 
they made a litter of poles, put the carcass upon it, and 
started for Doraypore. It was a triumphal march. 
The people flocked out of the villages we passed to see 
the dead man-eater, and to praise the sahib for his 
grand skill, and above all to make sure the tiger they 
had so long lived in perpetual fear of, was really dead. 
They said I was their father, their mother, lord of the 
earth, and I don’t know what all else. 

“TI cut off the head of the tiger, and stuffed it to keep 
as a trophy,—it is still at my brother’s bungalow in 
Madras. The Government reward I claimed, and gave 
to the widow of the poor herdsman whose death en- 
abled us to slay his slayer, and*so that was the end of 
the Doraypore man-eater.”’ 





ee 
For the Companion. 


STORIES OF CONJURORS. 

A cynic has said, that mankind likes to be hum- 
bugged, and if we consider the favor with which feats 
of magic have been regarded in all ages and in all 
countries, there seems to be some truth in the assertion 
as far as it applies to the conjuror’s art. 

Perhaps, however, it would be fairer to say, that man- 
kind delights to have its wonder excited, for the ap- 
plause which the magician receives is measured by 
the success of the deception which he practises. his 
delight is as common at the present time as it was cen- 
turies ago, and the only difference is, that formerly the 
magician, like the so-called spiritualistic “mediums” of 
to-day, attributed his feats to his supernatural gifts, 
and took advantage of the fears and the credulity of the 
people, while now he has taken his place as an inno- 
cent public entertainer, without any claims whatever 
to any powers, except those which accompany skill. 

We can imagine how when this skill was called “the 
black art,’ and he was supposed to be in league with 
evil spirits, he found many victims whom he could 
terrify as well as deceive by working his enchantments 
over them. Even honest magicians of recent times 
have been regarded with superstitious dread by the 
country people, and classed among such abhorred creat- 
ures as witches and gnomes. 

The late Prof. Anderson once engaged lodgings in 
the town of Forres, near the “blasted heath,”’ on which, 
according to tradition, Macbeth met the witches, and 
the landlady treated him with great civility until she 
found the word “wizard” 
property. 

“Save us!” 


engraved on some of his 


she faintly ejaculated when he returned 
“Wha are ye?” 

“T am known as the wizard of the North,” 
derson. 

“A weezard, 


home one day. 


said An- 


are ye?” cried the terrified woman. 
“Then for the love o’ guidness, gang oot 0’ my hoose. 
I wadna lodge ye for ae night under my roof, nae for 
a’ the world. For the love o’ heaven, gang awa!” 

Hastily taking the silver with which he had paid his 
rent, she threw the coins upon the floor, screaming 
that they burned her fingers, and immediately fell 
down in a swoon. 

By this time some of the neighbors had gathered, 
and Anderson was at once arrested, and carried off to 
gaol, where he was incarcerated until a magistrate of 
greater intelligence than his neighbors came to his re- 
lease. 

But the art of magic has oftener been an advantage 
rather than a detriment to the person possessing it, as 
in the case of the famous French conjuror, Robert 
Houdin. Travelling from Paris to Brussels, he was 
stopped on the frontier by the Custom House oflicers, 
who demanded duty on his apparatus, which Houdin 
claimed was exempt, as it was not merchandise, but 
part of his implements of trade. 

“How are we to know that you are telling the truth?” 
one of the officers inquired. 
you are a conjuror.” 

“Very well,” said Houdin; “I will tell you what 
you have got in your pocket—a striped handkerchief, 
a spectacle-case and a lump of sugar. Is that not 80?” 

“Yes,” admitted the amazed official, and the appara- 
tus was allowed to pass. 

Probably Houdin has never been excelled. His 
tricks were not only wonderful but beautiful. Ter- 
forming on one occasion before the royal family at Buck 
ingham Palace, he transformed the Queen’s glove into 
a bouquet, and after sprinkling this with water, he 
again changed it into a garland, the flowers of which 
formed the name Victoria. On another occasion when 
his audience was disappointingly small, he invited the 
spectators upon the stage, and while their backs were 
turned, the table, covered with apparatus, vanished, 
and in its place appeared another table set with a fine 
supper to which they were invited. It was not a bar- 
mecide feast; the various dishes were as genuine as 
they were delicious. 

The death of Houdin, in 1871, reminds me of the 
pathetic epitaph written on the decease of another fa- 
mous conjuror named Pinetti: ‘Poor Pinetti finds that 
death is no conjuror, and that he never suffers to es- 
cape, by sleight of hand, the bird which he once con- 
fines in his box.” 

Another touching confession of the limitations of 
the conjuror’s powers was made by Rollin, who was 
sentenced to death during the French Revolution. 
When the warrant for his execution was read to him, 
he turned to the people and said, with asmile, “This,” 
referring to the warrant, ‘‘is a paper which I cannot 
conjure away.” 

While Pinetti lived he had a troublesome rival in the 
Count de Grisy, who followed him from town to town, 
and at last drove him from the field. De Grisy applied 
for permission to give his entertainment in Rome, and 
was very desirous of appearing before the Pope. 
While he was in a watch-maker’s shop one day, a gor- 
geously liveried servant of one of the cardinals entered 
and asked for a watch which had been left for repairs. 

“His Eminence values this watch at ten thousand 
francs,”’ said the shop-keeper to De Grisy; “but a 
young man offered me one of exactly the same work- 
| manship yesterday, for a tenth part of that sum.” 


“You must show us that 
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“IT would like to find that young man 
conjuror, quietly. 

“There will be no difficulty,” was the reply. 

In a few days the duplicate of the Cardinal’s 
watch became the property of De Grisy, and he 
had that dignitary’s arms engraved on the back 
to correspond with the engraving on the original. 


,»” said the 


” 








These words were written nearly two hundred 


years ago, but they are as apt now as they were | prayer. 
then, for the conjuror’s art in its perfection con-| chapel bells, they sprang upon their feet, and 








STORIES OF 


In the evening he was invited to appear before the | 
Pope and the Papal household. During the course 
of his entertainment he asked for a watch, and, as | 
he expected, the Cardinal offered that precious 
time-piece which had recently been undergoing re- 
pairs. 

“Be very careful of it, monsieur,” 
nence. 


said his Emi- 
“1 prize that watch very highly.” 

“Does it go?” inquired De Grisy, tapping the 
object referred to on the floor. The Cardinal pro- 
tested. 

“Be 
a” 

“T assure your Eminence that it shall not be in- 
jured,” the conjuror coolly replied, and thereupon 
he dropped it into a mortar and pounded it vigor- 
ously, while the owner fretted and fumed, to the 
evident amusement of the Pope. 

Presently De Grisy ceased to use the pestle, and 
dropped a chemical into the mortar which pro- 
duced a red blaze. The cardinal could not con- 
trol his rage, and the Pope, impelled by curiosity, 
approached the table and looked into the fiery 
vessel. ‘The conjuror was improvising his trick, 
and this gave him an opportunity to slip the du- 
plicate watch into one of the Pope's pockets. 

“Alas! Your Eminence’s watch has disap- 
peared,” he said to the Cardinal, gravely, as the 
red glow faded out. “But I can as easily cause it 
to reappear in another place as to vanish in the | 
mortar. Iam sure it is in the pocket of his Holi- 
ness.” 

The Pope felt in his pocket, and, to his own con- 
fusion and the Cardinal’s delight, brought forth 
the duplicate watch. The original had really been 
destroyed, and the trick cost De Grisy a thousand 
francs, but it made him so famous that the tem- 
porary loss eventually proved to be a gain. 


careful!” he exclaimed. “You will ruin} 


The successful conjuror must be prepared, like 
a soldier or a doctor, for every emergency, and 
his requisite qualifications have been described as 
follows : 

“First, he must be one of a bold and audacious 
spirit, so that he may set a good face upon the 
matter. Secondly, he must have a nimble and 
cleanly conveyance, for if he be a bungler, he dis- 
credits both himself and his art; and therefore he 
must practise in private till he be perfect; and by 
that means, his tricks being cunningly handled, 


| mother’s subjects. 


CONJURORS. 


sists not so much in the elaborateness of his ap- 
paratus as in his self-possession, his alacrity, his 
dexterity and his wit. He must be able to talk to 
his audience so well that they will become intent 
jon listening rather than on looking. 

ALEXANDER WAINWRIGHT. 





+e 
A LIFE. 
For she was purer than a driven flake 
Of snow, and in her grace most excellent, 
The loveliest life that death did ever mar, 
As beautiful to gaze on as a star. 
—Jean Ingelow, 


— 
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THE EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY. 


A celebration of more than ordinary interest 
took place at a Guildhall, London, on the first 
| of August. A distinguished and brilliant com- 
| pany of princes, nobles, statesmen and scholars 
gathered to honor the fiftieth anniversary of the 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies. 

The presiding officer of the occasion was the 
Prince of Wales, the heir of the British crown; 
and it was he who made the principal speech. 
The Prince of Wales in recent years has done 
much to redeem the follies of his youth. He has 
devoted himself seriously and earnestly to many 
charitable and other public projects, and is now as 
much beloved as he was once disliked by his 





Among other accomplishments, the Prince has 
shown himself to be an able and vigorous public 
speaker. On this occasion, his speech, reviewing 
the progress made, during the past fifty years, in 
diminishing slavery, and the slave-trade through- 
out the world, was full of solid information and 
wise suggestion. 

The facts adduced by the Prince’s address are 
full of interest. The English, under the persist- 
ent agitation of the great and good William Wil- 
berforce, and his fellow-workers, abolished slavery 
and the slave-trade in the British dominions as 
long ago as in 1807. Having won this victory, 
Wilberforce continued his labors, by urging for 
many years upon his countrymen the abolition of 
slavery in England’s many and distant colonies. 

The noble philanthropist did not live to see this 
object attained. It is curious that he died just a 
week before the bill abolishing slavery in the col- 
onies passed the House of Commons, which took 





he shall deceive both the eye, the hands and the 
ear. 

“Thirdly, he must have none of his trinkets 
wanting when he is to use them, lest he be put to 
a non plus. Fourthly, he must also have his 
terms of art, namely, strange terms and emphati- 
cal words, to grace and adorn his actions, and to 
astonish the beholders. And these odd kinds of 
speech must be various, according to the action he 
undertakes; as ‘Hey, fortuna, furia, nunquam 
credo, pass pass; when come you, sirrah?’ Or 
this way, ‘Hey, Jack! come aloft for your mas- 
ter’s advantage. Or otherwise, ‘Ailif, casil, 
zaze, bit, met, merat, Saturnus, Jupiter, Mars, 
Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna!’ Fifthly, and last- 


place on August 1, 1834. But as he lay on his 
death-bed, Wilberforce knew that this reward of 
his labors would come soon after his departure 
from earth. 

In thusysweeping servitude from the soil of her 
colonies, England took care to deal liberally with 
the owners of slaves. The nation expended one 
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night approached, they fell upon their knees, and 
awaited the solemn moment, all hushed in silent 
When twelve o’clock sounded from the 


through every island rang the glad sound of 
thanksgiving to the Father of all; for the chains 
were broken, and the slaves were free.” 

Slavery was abolished in Hindoostan in 1843, 
and in the gold coast of Western Africa in 1874. 
The Czar of Russia emancipated twenty millions 
of serfs in 1861, and the abolition of slavery in our 
own country followed in 1864. France swept 
slavery from her colonies in 1848. 

The only civilized countries in whose dominions 
slavery still exists are Spain and Brazil; Cuba and 
other Spanish colonies still exhibit the spectacle 
of human servitude. In the great and growing 
empire of Brazil a million and a half of slaves till 
the plantations, and perform menial labor. But 
the Brazilians are at this moment proposing a 
scheme of emancipation. 

Thus slavery is fast being confined to the orient. 
It has been greatly modified in Egypt, and Gen- 
eral Gordon succeeded, some years ago, in re- 
stricting the barbarities of the slave-trade in the 
Soudan. This terrible traffic has decreased in re- 
cent years, mainly as a result of the efforts of 
England, on the East African coast. It is not at 
all unlikely, indeed, that within the lives of the 
growing generation, not only the slave-trade, but 
slavery, will have become extinct wherever on the 
earth the influences of civilization can make them- 
selves felt. 

————~o—_—___—_——— 


OH, SENSE OF RIGHT, 
Oh, sense of right! Oh, sense of right! 
Whate’er my lot in life may be, 
Thou art to me God’s inner light, 
And heavenward led I follow Thee. 


Oh, sense of right! Celestial ray ! 
The end is sure, whate’er betide; 
I cannot always know the way 
But I can always trust my aaide. 


——_+9oe—____— 
WEATHER REPORTS. 


The Signal Service Bureau of the Army has 
adopted a new signal to give notice of the approach 
of a “cold wave.” It is a white flag with a black 
square in the centre. As the appropriation of 
money for weather observations and signals is too 
small to enable the Bureau to provide flags and to 
telegraph the intelligence that a cold wave is ap- 
proaching, the news must be transmitted and dif- 
fused by private enterprise. 

Fortunately the expense is not great. A flag 
can be made out of very cheap materials, and the | 
cost of one of the best quality is not much beyond | 
what any community would easily raise by penny 
contributions. An arrangement will probably be 
made by which the news that a cold wave is com- 
ing will be sent free to all the telegraph offices in 
the country where a flag is provided. 

The people have now become so accustomed to 
the weather reports and “indications,” that they 
would find it highly inconvenient to dispense with 
them. There are a great many ways in which 
the reports are useful, not simply because they 
give information that is desired, but in the sense 
of saving money. 

What is meant may be illustrated in a homely 
way thus: Probably the whole cost of the Bureau 
to the Government is not equal to the aggregate 
saving to the people ir their clothing alone. A 
lady who is going out “shopping” glances at the 
newspaper, sees that “local showers” are predicted 
and dresses accordingly. She saves her pleasant- 
weather gown from a wetting which would have 
injured it. 

A gentleman, warned by his morning paper, 
takes his umbrella, even though the skies are 
clear, and his hat and clothing receive no damage. 
The saving is small in each case, but when the 
many cases in a year of all the men and women 
who are wise enough to study the reports, are 
added together, the whole sum is a prodigious 
amount. 

Yet this is one of the small benefits of the ser- 
vice. The ship-master sees the cautionary signal 
flying and he does not put to sea, to the great sav- 
ing of ships, merchandise and human life. The 
cotton merchant learns that there have been copi- 
ous rains which were much needed in Texas, and 
he is enabled to buy or sell cotton to better advan- 
tage. 

Farmers are also benefited. Owing to their 
distance from telegraph offices and cities, they do 
not get all the advantages from the system which 
are desirable. To reach them is one of the im- 
provements which the future no doubt has in 
store. In process of time every farmer who culti- 
vates a large tract will find it expedient and profit- 
able to be connected by telegraph or telephone 
with some central office from which he can pro- 
cure the weather reports regularly. 

The service is not yet all that could be wished. 
Storms come which have not been predicted, and 
storms which are predicted do not come. That is 
to be expected, and it will continue to occur until 








hundred million dollars out of its treasury to pay 
those owners for the loss of their human property. 


The example thus set was followed by many other 


countries. 


The event was celebrated in the West Indian 
colonies of England in a dramatic and thrilling 


| 
| manner. 
“Throughout the colonies,” 


says an English 


the science of meteorology is much further ad- 
vanced than itis now. The storms which come 
unexpectedly are those which originate near the 
place where the indications seem to fail, and the 
cause and origin of storms are not yet known. 
Those which are foretold but fail to put in an 


ly, he must have such gestures of body as may | writer, “the churches and chapels had been Qeere' agency to the North ¢ or the South. But the fail- 
lead away the spectators’ eyes from a strict and | open, and the slaves had crowded into them on the 
diligent observation of his manner of convey-/| evening of July 31, 1834. As the hour of mid- 
ance.” 


ures are comparatively few. Let any one cut out 
of his paper the “indications” during a single 
month, and paste them in a scrap-book, noting by 
the side of each slip what the weather actually 
was, and he will be surprised to find how accurate 
the prediction is. 

It is perhaps needless to add that al/ the predic- 
tions by the amateur weather-prophets, without a 
single exception, are guess-work, and entitled to 
no confidence whatever. A reputation is usually 
gained by one lucky guess, and foolish people not 
only forget the failures, but they do not seem to 
remember that there is one chance out of two of 
guessing correctly. 

The only weather reports that are worth any- 
thing are those which are based upon observations 
over a wide extent of territory ; those of the Goy- 
ernment and of one or two of the New York pa- 
pers, alone, answer this description. Any man 
who offers to predict the weather three days in 
advance, is a charlatan. 


42. 
or 


STAGE-FRIGHT AND DIFFIDENCE. 


Stage-fright is an ailment by no means confined to 
novices in public speaking. 

Charles Dickens, after many years of both reading 
and acting before large and critical audiences, told a 
friend that at times just before going on the platform, 
he lost his voice altogether, from a certain inexplicable 
terror which even to himself seemed ridiculous. The 
words literally “stuck in his throat.” 

Sheridan, in the very height of his power as an orator, 
it is stated was never free from these sudden spasms 
of nervous fear; which is the more remarkable as his 
effects were carefully prepared, and there was little 
spontaneous fire in his oratory. 

When Madame Cataline was the first cantatrice in 
the world, she was seized with a sudden trembling and 
chill when coming before a London audience, and was 
forced to retire for a moment to recover herself. It 
was caused by the sight of a familiar face known to 
her in her childhood. 

“Tt vas not ze Inglese,”’ she said. ‘It vas zat leetle 
Antonia in de gallery vat make me a foolish child 
again.” 

Almost every young man on his first entrance into 
society has experienced the nameless horror of stage- 
fright in a modified form. No matter how manly or 
bold the young fellow may be when with his compan. 
ions, there have been times when the presence of a 
single good, motherly woman or two or three silly 
girls reduced him to imbecility. Cold shivers ran 
down his back, his legs and arms grew suddenly heavy 
and unmanageable, his brain was paralyzed with the 
terrible question, ‘‘What to say next?” 

It is not, as a rule, the most modest men, or those 
who have an humble opinion of their own social pow- 
ers, who suffer from this torturing weakness of difli- 
dence. It is usually the self-conscious young man, 





| whose own personality weighs him down. 


“As soon as a lad finds out his own -insignificance,” 
said Sydney Smith, ‘the will lose his diffidence.” 

Another writer in the same spirit advises a bashful 
boy to “consider before entering a room, that nobody 
in it cares a groat whether he is a Solomon or an idiot.” 
But the self-conscious young man is not likely to be 
convinced of his own insignificance so easily. A more 
practical help in cases of this paralyzing diffidence is 
for the victim to at least assume an interest in his com- 
panions and their affairs. He will thus start a subject 
of engrossing interest to them, in the discussion of 
which he and his spasm of stupidity will be unnoticed. 
Self-love is so invariable a trait of human nature that 
it can always be relied on in an emergency. 





— 
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SHOWING OFF AND USING. 


The head of a well-known young ladies’ school late- 
ly gave the following incident from his experience: 

Two young girls, sisters, came to me at the same 
time. Neither had exceptional talent, nor a marked 
taste for any line of study, but both were industrious 
and faithful students. 

When the day of graduation came, the elder girl, 
Hetty, could play three or four pieces with brilliant 
effect, that was all; the other, Jane, played for her 
companions to dance, or supplied their accompani- 
ments with precision and taste. She had, too, I found, 
taken pains to learn the old songs which her father 
liked, and sang them sweetly, though ina feeble voice. 

Hetty had painted two striking landscapes (touched 
up by the master); but after she left the school, she 
never lifted a brush. Jane had no landscapes to 
show, but she had mastered the technical rules of 
drawing, well enough to teach them to her brothers; 
she could also sketch any little scene or house which 
she saw while travelling, and wished to remember. 
Hetty wrote a historical essay, by ‘‘cramming” for 
weeks before the examination. Jane never attempted 
to write, but she had an accurate knowledge of history, 
as far as it went. She did not attempt more than she 
could master. The same parallel ran through all their 
studies. 

The secret of their education lay in a word. One 
sister studied to make a display of what she knew, the 
other to use it. All the girls I have taught could be 
divided into those two classes. 

The difference between boys and girls as students is 
for the most part referable to these two motives. The 
girl looks forward to “showing off” her accomplish- 
ments; the boy expects to use his. Hence he is usually 
more thorough. 

Let each of the girl-readers of the Companion ask 
herself to which of these classes she belongs. 





THE FIRST DAYS AT SCHOOL. 

Young teachers and young pupils find school duties 
hard at the beginning of aterm. The young teacher 
says: 

“Children, how can you be so idle and inattentive 
when you have had two months’ rest?” 

The children, too, have something to say of the 
teacher. 

“How can she.be so cross and impatient after such 





appearance, have either died out before they reach 
the place, or been diverted by some unexplained 


a nice time as she has been having with her sisters at 
| the sea-shore !”’ 
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The experienced teacher who has spent half a life- 
time in the service looks on with a compassionate 
smile. He knows that it is always so at the beginning 
of a term, and he waits patiently until the mind of the 
school is attuned to the old duties. 

A few days pass, and all goes easier. 





SLEEPY BUT DELIGHTED. 


In former days, it was the fashion in Paris for rich 
and intellectual ladies to set up a salon. That is, they 
received on one evening in each week those ladies and 
gentlemen who were classed as witty, learned, and no- 
ble. The élite of poets and men of science gathered 
at the reunions over which the hostess presided. 

Usually at these salons every one wished to be heard, 
and few cared to hear. The result quite frequently 
was that, unless one of the wits could out-talk all the 
rest, and compel them to listen to the poem, or the 
story, or the bit of philosophy he had brought with 
him, the whole assembly talked at once. 

Once Madame de Tencin read to the ladies and phi- 
losophers assembled at her salon, a sentimental story 
which she had written. With well-modulated voice 
she read the heart-rending love-passages, amid the pro- 
found silence of her audience. 

Appreciating the compliment, she pronounced the 
last words with pathos, and raised her eyes from the 
manuscript, expecting to see those of her friends suf- 
fused with tears. 

To her astonishment she found the eyes which should | 
have been sympathetic, closed or closing. Some of her 
frienda were dozing gently, while others were yawning 
wearily behind their handkerchiefs. At first, the lady 
was indignant, but the incident was as amusing as it 
was mortifying, and she burst into a laugh. 

“Charming story!’ cried one aroused from slumber. 

“Delightful! Madame, it is truly beautiful!’ chimed 
in another. 

“Thank you,” said madame, “I shall entitle this 
charming story—‘A Remedy Against Sleeplessness.’”’ 

“Ah! madame,” replied Montesquieu, the historical 
philosopher, “Allow me to assure you, that if my eyes 
were momentarily closed, they were not closed in 
sleep.” 

“Of course not!” cried the rest of the company. 
“Madame cannot think so.” 

One may pardon Madame de Tencin for giving to 
her circle of wits and philosophers the name of the 
menagerie. 


~~ 
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STABLE GOVERNMENT. 


Unreflecting persons are apt to underrate the im- 
portance of a stable government. When their busi- 
ness is dull, or when their personal affairs go wrong, 
they abuse the administration and cry lustily for “‘re- 
form.’’ The cry means that they are anxious for such 
an unsettling of things as may afford them a chance 
to retrieve their fortunes. 

In a lecture before one of the classes of Brown Uni- 
versity, President Robinson once illustrated the impor- 
tance of stability in the Goverment by citing facts 
which had come under his personal observation. 

During the civil war two bankers were puzzled to 
know in what securities to invest the money entrusted 
to their charge. Everything was so uncertain that no 
investment seemed safe. One of the two thought that 
real estate was the surest thing there was, and accord- 
ingly placed all his money in mortgages. The other 
reasoned that if the Government was not safe, nothing 
else could be so, and that, therefore, the most certain in- 
vestment was in United States bonds. Accordingly he 
put all his trust funds into them. 

When the war closed and the country settled down 
in peace, government bonds steadily rose in value; 
while real estate did so for a time, also, but during the 
hard times it fell. The mortgages were foreclosed; 
but the land, sold under the hammer, did not bring 
enough to pay the principal of the debt. 

The widows and orphans whose property had been 
wisely invested in bonds received a large and steady 
income; those whose money was in mortgages lost a 
part of the principal, and for some time had no income 
at all. 

But after the first reaction had passed away, real es- 
tate gradually resumed its proper value, and every 
legitimate business came to its true level. The reason 
was because the Government was safe and sound. 








net Op 
O’CONNELL’S STRATEGY. 


Daniel O'Connell knew his countrymen through and 
through. When he stood before tw«)ve of them, shut 
up in a jury-box, they usually gave him their heads 
and their hearts to do with as he pleased. 

He was a masterly actor. He played with each 
wild passion of their Irish nature, and it answered as 
he willed. If he became mad, there was method in 
his madness. An anecdote illustrates how his feigned 
anger once saved a man from the gallows. 

He had to defend a prisoner charged with a crime 
whose penalty was death. The case seemed hopeless; 
but O'Connell determined to save the man, if possible. 

While cross-examining the principal witness, the 
cunning lawyer purposely put several inadmissable 
questions to him. The opposite counsel, of course, 
objected to them, and at last the judge peremptorily 
ordered him to desist from asking such questions. 





This was just what O’Connell had been maneuvring 


for. With great warmth of manner, he exclaimed,— 
“As you, my Lord, refuse me permission to defend 


my client, I leave -his fate in your hands; his blood be 


on your head, if he be condemned !”” 

Leaving the court-room, with apparent indignation, 
he strode up and down outside it, until a friend 
rushed out, shouting, “‘He’s acquitted! he’s acquitted !”” 


The strategy was successful in duping the jury. 
They honestly believed that their favorite advocate 
had been unjustly prevented from defending his client, 


and so they acquitted him. 


4 
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CHURLISH. 


Our grandmothers used to cry over “Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” and the ‘Scottish Chiefs.” When “Thad- 


famous or were noted for beauty. His guests had the 
freedom of the house. They could shoot, hunt, ride, 
drive, do what they liked, provided they never spoke 
to Lord Abercorn, except at table. 

As soon as “Thaddeus of Warsaw” began to make 
a sensation, his lordship said to his wife, “Hah! we 
must have these Porters. Write, my dear!” 

She wrote, inviting Jane Porter and her sister, Anna, 
also a novelist, to pay them a visit. An answer came 
from Jane, that they could not afford the expense of 
travelling. A check was sent. When they arrived 
Lord Abercorn peeped at them from behind a door as 
they came through the hall. They were plain-looking, 
and he delighted in handsome women. Running by 
the private staircase to Lady Abercorn’s room, he ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Witches! my lady. I must be off!” 

He took his carriage, and remained away till the 
guests had departed, thus showing himself a churlish 
host wanting the grace of hospitality. 





BORED WITH WHIST. 


Fashion and etiquette compel people to endure a 
great deal of discomfort. A dozen persons will sit for 
hours at a ceremonious dinner-table and watch the 
courses come and go, long after their appetite has 
| been satisfied. Though each has been bored, all assert 
that they have had “a charming time.” A writer in 
| Chambers’s Journal tells how three distinguished gen- 
| tlemen and a princess were once bored at an aristo- 
cratic game of whist: 





On one occasion when Washington Irving, Bancroft 
and Everett were chatting over diplomatic reminis- 
cences, the last-named told how, after he and the Nea- 
politan ambassador had been presented to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Lord Melbourne intimated that they 
would be expected to join in a game of whist with the 
Duchess of Kent. 

“IT play but a very poor game myself,” said Mel- 
bourne; ‘fin fact, I scarcely understand it, but the 
duchess is very fond of it.’ 

“And I,” said the Neapolitan to Everett, “am a very 
bad player, and should I chance to be your Excellency’s 
partner, I ‘invoke your forbearance in advance.” ‘To 
which the American envoy replied that he knew very 
little of the game himself. 

As he put it, three dignified personages, clad in gor- 
geous attire, were solemnly going to play a game none 
perfectly understood, and for which none of them 
cared in the least. 

Upon reaching the duchess’s apartments the ambassa- 
dors were formally presented, and then, at her invita- 
tion, sat down to play. 

As soon as the cards were dealt a lady-in-waiting 
placed herself at the back of the duchess, and the lat- 
ter said, ‘Your Excellencies will excuse me if I rely 
upon the advice of my friend | here, for I must confess 
that I am a very poor player. 

This was almost too ear for Everett’s gravity, a | 
gravity undisturbed for the rest of the evening, since 
he found playing whist under such conditions inex- 
pressibly dull work. 


~@ 





SAVED BY A SNEEZE. 


As an old Latin proverb says, ‘‘Amor tussisque non 
celantur,” “Love and a cough cannot be concealed” — 
and a sneeze may be as personally characteristic as a 
cough. One who carries such a tell-tale about with | 
him ought to be honest, or it will bring him to grief. 
In one laughable instance it was a piece of good for- 
tune to several hundred men for one of them to betray 
himself by his sneeze. 





An old war veteran told an amusing story to a Chica- 
go reporter the other day: “It was our first scouting 
expedition early in the war. We landed in the even- 
ing, and were trying to look up some guerrillas who 
had made a dash that day to the steamboat landing. 
“The regiment divided, and the men went scampering 
over the country in gleeful recklessness. Soon it be- 
came very dark, and both battalions lost their way. 
Moving forward in line, our battalion came suddenl 
on a body of troops formed to receive them, wit 
skirmishers out. 

“Neither officers nor men were clear as to what the 
regulations called for in such a case, and there was a 
hurried and excited conference. The troops might be 
our own men, but they ignored every challenge, and 
we knew that they, like ourselves, were ready to fire. 
There was a minute of terrible suspense, everybody in 
doubt. 

“Then suddenly there rang out from the ghostly line 
in the distance the major’s double-shotted sneeze. It 
was like the ringing of a joyful bell-peal, and, in our 
relief, both battalions fairly danced as roar after roar 
of laughter succeeded the sneeze. 

“It was a narrow escape from a mistake too com- 
mon then, of one Union regiment pouring a murderous 
fire into another. The major’s sneeze saved us.” 


a 
> 





“THE DAY OF THE DEAD.” 


The second of November is, in the church calendar, 
All Souls’ Day. In France the same idea is expressed 
by the name “le jour des morts,” or, the day of the 
dead. Graves are then decorated with real or artifi- 
cial flowers and wreaths, by loving hands. 


Everybody visits the graves of dead relatives or 
friends, and the crowds at the cemeteries are so large 
that gendarmes are stationed to keep the —e line. 
Friends leave cards at the tombs of their friends, so 
the families may know who has visited the last resting- 
place of their loved ones. The custom of leaving cards 
is observed through the entire year. Most of the graves 
are as vaults, with a little room or house over them. 
The door is an iron grating. 

Cards left there are protected from the weather, and 
when the family visits the place they take them and 
send return cards by mail, thus acknowledging the kind 
remembrances. 





~<@ 
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JOKING WITH AN ENEMY. 

Among the many anecdotes, related in Wraxafi’s 
Memoirs, of Lord North, the indolent, incapable and 
yet ambitious, and usually good-tempered minister of 
George the Third, there are few better than this: 


| ples and Ruins, Plain to achild; absorbing 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold by druggists. $1; six 
for $5. Made by C. I. Hood & Co.. Lowell, Mass. 





Best Cement in the world. VAN STAN’s STRATENA, 

Mends everything. Stronger than glue. Tryit. (Adv. 
: ea 

The Highest Medical Authorities Concede 
ANGLO-SWISS MILK FOOD to be the BEST prepared 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Ask Druggists, or write 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.,86 Hudson St., New 
York, for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding Use of 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in previ- 
ous issue of this paper.) {Adv. 





Thirteen Medals 
Have been awarded to Henry Sawyer for the purity and 
superiority of the Standard SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE, 
put up in Red-top Box with Blue Label for the Laundry. 
This should convince every housekeeper that wants her 
washing to look nicely that it has great merit. Your 
grocer ought to have it: if not, send four cents in post- 
age stamps to Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., No. 132 Milk St., 
Boston, and get a trial-box. (Adv. 








10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 Cts. JARD WORKS, Montpe lier, Vt. 


~ ONE-CENT : NEW_ SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. ¥. 


O introduce our “Patent Socket Screw Driver” 
we 1? send one to any address for 35 cents. Stamps 
GEORGE 8. ALLEN, Plantsville, Conn, 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; 100Hor: seshoe, Floral andBirdChromo 
Cards, ob Se. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


taken 





PRANC’S ARTISTIC COPIES. 





HONOGRAPHY or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners sent on application, 
Address Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IT. LOUIS SHORTHAND INSTITUTE.— 

Shorthand thoroughly taught by mail or in person. 
Best field for educated lidies. Graduates _~— to posi- 
tions, Address BARNES & HAYWAKD, St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE BRIDGETON, 


ew Jersey. 
Both sexes.Full corps of teachers. ll thor aay 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy 
Begins Sept. loth. Address H. K. TRASK, Principal. 
thoroughly taught by 


SHORTHAN MAIL or personally; 


‘ood situations procured all pupils when competent, 
honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for educated young ladies, 
Send for cirlar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Osv Y. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. _ ° 
Full course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, ONE YEAR, 
The Delsarte System of Gesture, and a complete course 
of vocal training. Term begins Oct.9. Apply at 1 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass., after Oct. Ist_to 9th from 10 to 
R A.M. For circulars, address Moses True Brown, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


OUGHKEEPSIE, 

Fits for me. College or Gover nment , for Bus- 
iness and Social Relations. U. S. officer, detailed by Sec- 
retary of War, Commas. Springtie ld Cadet. Rifles. 

TIS BISBEE, President, 





o, N.¥. 











SILVER ns WITHOUT A BATTERY. 
For 50 cents [ will send, postpaid, material sufficien, to 
make nearly one-half pint of Silver Plating Fluid, with 
which you can plate at no extra expe at Brass, Copper, 
&c., equal to pioting do done with a batter 
AMP, Druggist, Ganaaa, © onn, 


AGENTS ¥, Wanted for our — book, BURIED CI- | 
TIES RECOVERED. Buried Nations 
The doings of | 


exhumed; obliterated history rewritten, 
Patriarchs, Prophets and Kings unfolded. Great discov- 
eries. Latest researches.Testimony from Pyramids.Tem- 
to all. Richly 
Illus’d. New maps. Low price. Sells grandly. Subscribers 
delighted, Brad ey, Gar retson & Co.,66 N Ath St.,Phila., Pa. 


_ CAM PAICN CANNON, 


to 1,000 Ibs., 840.00 to $300.00. 
oy of steel’ Make tremendous report. Perfectly 
safe. U. 8. Cannon Primers, $3 per 100. Send for 
Cannon and Gun Circular. Address 
J. H. JOHNSTON'S GUN WorKS, PITTSBURG, PA, 





[Ade | 


| eetBiecion, FAMILY GLOTHES-WRINGER, 


The best made, Does the work of any other wringer 
with one third bg taper. Day by express, prepaid, on 
receipt of $4.¢ 

BROWN COTTON GIN Co., New London, Conn, — 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
=) (Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 
those who are un- 












FOLDING CHAIR woRkem NEW HAVER, CT. re eel 
STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVILLE, O. 

Offer the BEST & CHEAPEST BUL BS, ROSES, 
WINTER -BLOOMING PLANTS FI 4} 

TREES, GRAPE VINES, and all Small F val 


ts, 
Give them your address ona postal, and they will send 
you their catalogue FREE, 





ns, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, 
Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs and 


Hats, Sundry Band Outfits Repalrin; 
Materials, also includes Instruction an 
Exercises for Amateur Bands, and a Cat- 
























SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOCRAPH. 


panctiiey to other systems in accuracy and 

bility. Equal inspeed. Learned in 44 

the time. Price $40 with manual. Special 

medal awarded by American Institute, N. 
. Send for Circulars. 

U. = ee = St.Louis, Mo. 





GONSERVATORY ‘OF MUSIC. 


d Instrumental and Tuning. 
Mee, Painting, ae — napa 
ORATORY. Literature an 
oa Ele 
FALL TE 
Salanion free. Address E,. TOURJEE, Director. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, SROSTON. MASS, 





ngua 
nt accommodations for 500 lady r students. 
M begins Sept. , sheoutitully Illust’d 








THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES, 
Sept. 8th. . PETERSILEA Will return from Europe 
classes of four pupils. 


sent on request, mentioning this paper. 


281 Co! umbus Avenue Boston. Fall Term commences 


Sept. Ist. Ni branches of Music taught in private or in 
Also Languages. Ancient and 
Modern, Elocution, and Painting of all kinds. Circulars 








‘alogue of choice band music mailed free. 
HAIR PERMANENTLY REMOVED BY 
ox | Dr, Wests Hair Remover. 

Ladies can use it with perfect safety; 
contains no poisonous drugs; absolute) 
harmless to me skin, leaves it Bott, smooth 

NECK and white, rice, Si per bottle. Sent by 

mail in “Mk, wrappers on rece pt of price 

ARMS by AMEI DRUG CO., 

28 Hamilton Street, Beceen, Mass, 
’ 

Ladd’s Solace Chair 
The most wonderful chair 
for comfort ever invented, 

and the cheapest, Adjust- 

able to hundreds of positions. Obeys 

the wi// almost as readily as does the 

human body. The Solace Chair 

will give pleasure and comfort with 

a DAILY and pleasant remembrance 

of the giver for MANY YEARS! Can 

there be anything more useful or ace 

ceptable for a present? Send for cir- 

cular to Hermon W. Lapp, Boston, 

Guaranteed Steel “Guaranteed Stecl Barrels, Side Side 
Lever Action, Bar (Front Action) 
Locks. Warranted good shooter 
ornosale. Only #16, Our Famous Number 2l, 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches, 
P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 
100 Photographs of Yourself 
Same size as Post- 
For $1. 5 tage Stamp, ready 
gummed and perforated. Elegant 
for calling cards, autograph al- 
bums,business cards, letter heads, 
advertising, &e. Send 81.50 
with Photo. to copy (cabinet pre- 
= ferred), and will return photo- 
om and Stamp Photos. in 10 
lays. Lettering or Business Card 
extra. Addre’ 
- ST. JOSEPH ART CO., 

; St. Joseph, Mich. 
SOMETHING NEW. 
ORGAN INSTRUCTOR. 
Recommended by the Best Teachers. 

It Aims to Make Musicians and 

not Players Merely. 

Compiled to Meet the Want of Beginners. 

LESSONS, EXERCISES, STUDIES, AMUSEMENTS. 
Interludes—How to Compose 

Modulations—How to » Change Ress Delicately. 
STOPS. WHAT ARE THEY. HOW MADE. HOW USED. 
Every part of the Organ exposed to full view and ex- 
plained. The only book treating of these subjects, A 
complete Organ Instructor, The latest and the best. 
The interludes are adapted to church service. The His- 
tory of the Organ is very entertaining. W hen any thing 
ails your Organ, the Instructor tells how to fix it,—no 
tuner needed. Registration is fully explained. Une- 
qualled in teaching : accompaniments. The exercises are 
simple and progressive. Contains 216 pages, size 10x12 

+s. It is beautifully printed and bound. No Musical 
omplete without it. For sale by our agents or 

sent post free on receipt of #1.50. Special discount 
to teachers. IT IS THE BE 44 CCEPT NO 

OTHER. ®@7~AGENTS WANTE 
E. P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro, Vi. 














Watch, worth $35 
in the Outfit. 


is still bringing in 


PRIZE BANNER DESIGN, 


With Each Art Stamping Embroidery Outfit. 
i In the Companion Premium List of July 3, 1884, we made the above offer. 
WE HERE REPEAT THE OFFER. This Prize Design will be 
given with each Stamping Outfit. 
can compete for the Prizes, which are as follows: lst PRIZE, Ladies’ GOLD 
WATCH, worth, $60; 2d PRIZE, Gold Watch, worth, $45; 


Any person obtaining this Outfit 


3d PRIZE, Gold 
. The three persons who work this design with the great- 


est skill will be given the prizes. Full particulars for competition are given 


THIS GREAT OFFER 
such a flood of questions that we are compelled again to 


here answer some of them: 
THE TIME WILL BE EXTENDED TO NOV. 1, 
1st. You will have until November Ist, 1884, to compete for the Prizes. 


‘insolent and brutal.’’ 


On one occasion in the House, Lord North complete- 
ly lost his temper, and stigmatized the speech of Col. 
Barre, who had made a violent attack upon him, as 


2d. We shall return to the owner all specimens which do not take the Prizes, 
3d. You can use your own judgment and good taste in regard to colors, 
shading, etc., also in regard to material on which to work the design, 







Of course, Lord North had to apologize, but meet- 
ing Col. Barré a few years afterwards, he said to him, 
“Colonel, notwithstanding all that may have 
formerly in Parliament when we were on different 
sides, 1am persuaded there are no two men in the 
kingdom | who would now be more happy to see one 





ur own Stamping 


Yin articles of Kensington mameotieez. 5th. Y 
broidery for others. 6th. You can teach t 


4th. You will not be required to mount the banner on a standard. 


WHAT CAN I DO WITH THE OUTFIT? 


oe* You can learn the Art of the celebrated Kensington Embroide 
24. You can learn the Art of Perforated Stamping. 


. You can 
g. 4th. You can adorn your —. with hundreds of bese 
ou can do Kensington Em- 


another.” 


sight, and led about by their attendants. 


They were both at that time totally deprived of 





deus” was first published in London, in 1803 it made a 
Sensation and Jane Porter, its author, suddenly found 


herself famous. 


Lord Abercorn, an eccentric nobleman, had a passion 
for inviting to his great house those who had become | 


“THAT is probably the oldest piece of furniture in 


ee 








he Art of Kensington Embroidery 
and Stamping to others. 7th. You can do Stamping for others. 8th. You can 
compete for one of the Gold Watches, 


OUR STAMPING OUTFIT CONTAINS: 
35 Parchment Stamping Patterns, fall size. Ours are not small 
miniature atterns. 26 Artistic —, 1% in. = size. 1 Illustrated 











nstructions. 1 Felt Sta 


| England,” said a collector of antique curiosities to a 
friend, pointing to a venerable- looking table as he 
| spoke. “‘Nearly four hundred years.” ‘“Pshaw! that 
is nothing. I have an Arabic table over two thousand 
years old.” “Indeed!” ‘Yes, the multiplication-ta- 


Best Stamping 


may —- 
Stamping. 1 Cai 
Our price for the 


The Prize Design. 





ble.” 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


PERR 


mping Pac od, Imp proved. 1 Box 


Powder, 10 Skeins Best Shaded Embroidery 


Silk, or 10 Tablets of Plain peepenstete t Silk, such colors as you 
2 Emb setae 


Needles. 
talogue of 450 Designs. 
ay Outfitis only $1 00, and 10 ets. for postage. 


Y MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston. 


pecial Lesson in Liquid 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





SEPT. 18, 1884. 

















For the Companion. 
OLD AND YOUNG LIONS. 
By Owen Meredith. 


The Lion was old; 
acquil 
In the prime of his power fl reign, 
the crown he retir 
Then, all manner of beasts ¢. ame forward (not the great 
and the mighty alone 
But also the small and the weak) with a elaim to the 
tenantless throne. 
Pretenders pour’d from all parts: 
ants spring: 
The election was hotly contested: 
» be king 
The ene. 8. in doubt of their choice, 
himself; 
Whose opinion, they knew, was unbiassed by party, or 
passion, or pelf. 
And most touching it was to observe (and the public ap- 
pli iuded, surprised) 
L fon — well of the beasts that a lion might 
well have despised. 
Never was such a generous judget 
encouraging featur 
(He, so high and above them all!) in each most insignif- 
icant creature, 
Proud? net * bit of it, he! 


and, resolved to repose on the glory 
“dd 


from the cares of 


on all sides did aspir- 
each candidate hoped 


consulted the Lion 


How the 


For he found some 


Supercilious? quite the re- 





Jealous of othe rs? far from it! 
him converse 

On the merits of all his inferiors, 
and so strong!) 

Pointing out for approval in each some good point un- 
perceived by the throng, 

Much he praised the finesse of the Fox, and the dignified 

rait of the Goose, 

Goat and the Ram a good word, though he 

owned that their morals were loose; 

The rough Hedgehog’s rude honesty, too, and the sober 
repose of the Sloth, 

He accorded a frank, unreserved, and most kind recog- 
nition to both; 

He was charm'd with the ¢ 
the thrift of the 0 

And was even oblizingly bl: ey “he ‘the Bug, 
and the Louse 

The sole class of aspir: ints to power who received from 

their famous relation 

public could never guess why) not a word of 

* nign commendation 

youny Lions. These, he observed with a sigh, 
1¢@ Was sorry to s¢ 

Show’d a sad fi ling rf off in the 
what lions should be, 


*Twas charming to hear 


(this being so great 


Gave the 


aft at the Ca 






; he respected 


and the Flea, 


(And the 
Were the 


race, and were far from 


~ +o 
For the Companion. 


“THE UPPER CHOIR.” 


Many churches do not make as much 
should. Rightly 
music expresses the adoration of the congregation 


of the 
Service of Song as they used, 
and also impresses the mind with holy thoughts. 

The late Dr. Miihlenberg, of New York, was 
the first to introduce large choirs of male voices 
into that city. 
of the “Chureh of 
which he was pastor. 


Ile used them to lead the wership 
the Holy Communion,” of 
There were two choirs, one 
and one below, 
lower 


up stairs, called “the upper choir,” 
near the chancel, as “the 
They chanted the psalter antiphonally, 
choir leading the congregation. 

During the cholera season, Fred, one of the boy- 
choristers, was attacked by the terrible disease. 
The good pastor hastened to his bedside. Witha 
last effort the little fellow threw his arms around 
the doctor’s neck, kissed him, and expired. 

A week or two after a messenger came for him 
of his boy-choristers. He found 

The family were kneeling around 


choir.” 
the lower 


known 


to see another 
the child dying. 
the bed. 
“There, doctor, is your little chorister,” said the 
distracted mother as the pastor entered the room. 
Ile began to pray with the mourners, but ere he 
was done, the boy breathed out his spirit. 
asked the mother, 
“that a few days ago you 
ready to take Fred’s 


%o” 


“Do you remember, doctor,” 
gazing on her dead boy, 
said to me, ‘Willie is 
place; he must go into the upper choir 

“I do,” answered the pastor. 

“Your words seemed prophetic—‘the upper 
choir!” 

The good doctor went home and wrote in his 
journal: 

“Willie was to have sung the alto in ‘Arise and 
shine’ on Twelfth Night—just as Fred began last 
Down stairs, too, he had been sitting pre- 
cisely in Fred's place. So God takes my boys. I 
have often thought of dressing them in surplices, 
but He arrays them in His own white robes.” 


now 


year. 


The good doctor who wrote the well-known 
hymn, *l would not live alway,” has himself gone 


to the “Upper Choir.” His hymn that will live 


alway showed that his heart and thought were 
there. 
They who “turn many to righteousness shall 


stars,” and happy are the workers in 


whose thoughts mingle 


shine as the 
answer to human needs, 
with the hopes, aspirations and joys of the upper 
choir. 

+o — 


A GOOD WORE. 


There are people who have a genius for charity. 


| ment, 


| for it, may bring this action against the person he gave 


and an official investigation ordered. The | 
worst of these abuses are already done away, and 
a popular feeling has been created which will soon | 
compel those companies which have not yet re- 
modelled their steerage arrangements to do so. 

Having got this great work fairly under way, 
Miss O’Brien came to America to study the tene- 
ment-house question, and observe the condition 
and progress of the immigrants after their arrival. 
Her knowledge and experience should give her 
opinion great weight. She has for us both com- 
pliment and reproof. 

The tenement system of our large cities, she 
thinks, is about as bad as it could possibly be. 
But, on the other hand, she finds the civilizing in- 
fluence of the country almost incredible. 

“I have seen,” she said to a reporter, ‘‘people 
who at home in Ireland were living in cabins at 
the roadsides along with pigs, and who, if you put 
them in the best house in Ireland, would have 
made it intolerable in a short time, living now in 
real comfort, having nice drawing-rooms, and ev- 
erything neat and clean.” 

Showing the portrait of a pleasing young wom- 
an, she added,— 

“T have here a picture of a girl that grew up in 

cabin by my father’s gate—the whole family in 
one apartment. See, she is better dressed than I 
am. She has a nice home with lace curtains, and 
pretty and comfortable appointments, and has the 
manners of a lady. I never could have believed 
it if I had not seen it.” 

Such things are an honor to Ireland, whose 
poorest and most untaught are capable of such 
improvement, as well as to the country which re- 
ccives and improves them. Our America benefits 
all who come to her, except those who are under 
the dominion of bad habits. 


a 
THE ACTION OF TROVER. 


The word “trover” is an old term meaning “‘to find.” 
The action was so named because it was the remedy 
originally used to recover the value of cattle that had 
strayed from their owners into the possession of other 
persons who found them. It is now the action that is 
brought by the owner of property against a person 
who wrongfuily possesses it and refuses to give it up. 
It is ordinarily resorted to when the ownership of 
property is disputed. A common case occurs when a 
debtor has in his possession property belonging to an- 
other person. The creditor, believing that it belongs 
to the debtor, seizes it by process of law and sells it to 
pay the debt. The owner’s remedy 
tion of trover against the sheriff 
creditor, and recover the 
damages for the loss. 


is to bring an ac- 
who acted for the 
value of the property and 


If a man sells a horse that he has hired from a livery 
atable, the owner may, by this action, make the buyer 
pay for the horse. 


The holder of property, even if he does not own it, 
has a right to keep it from all persons except the own- 
er. 

\ chimney-sweep once found a valuable jewel. He 
showed it to a dealer in such articles to find out what 
it was worth. ‘The tradesman, thinking the sweep to 
be a thief, refusq@l to give it back. The chimney- 
sweep brought an action of trover, and it was decided 
that, though_not the owner, he had the best right to it, 
and that the jeweller was liable, in damages, for not 
returning it. 

This rule does not apply to stolen goods. <A thief 
cannot bring the action against the person who de- 
prives him of his booty. ‘The law will not interfere to 
protect a man in wrong-doing. 

Later cases have decided that the finder of lost prop- 
erty who gives it to a person to keep till the owner calls 








rushed into the street, put to flight by the searching 
question of a quiet-mannered woman. 

No one needs more the power which arises from 
self-command than the orator. The right word fitly 
spoken may silence an angry audience. 

Coleridge, during the radical period of his youth, de- 
livered a democratic lecture at Bristol. The audience 
expressed their disapproval of his sentiments by the 
usual sibilant sound. 

“T am not at all surprised at that,” said the cool lec- 
turer; “‘when the red-hot prejudices of aristocrats are 
suddenly plunged into the cool element of reason, they 
should go off with a hiss.” 

The lecturer was allowed to go on without inter- 
ruption. 


' 
| 
| 
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For the Companion. 
MY TENANTS. 


The very place for the nest of a bird! | 
If I knew their language, I'd put up a sign; 
“To let for the summer; linnets preferred,— 
Cool lodgings in this ‘Verandah of mine.” 


No sooner I'd said it, than presto! there, 
As if he had heard every word Is th 
A linnet came flying through the ai 
No need of the sign! He'd eyes in his head! 


He could see for himself what lovely shade, 
A wall and a roof thatched over with green, 
My shining wisteria vine had made, 
With roses and clematis in between! 


“It s the very place for your nest, my bird.” 
“Ha, ha!” chirped the linnet: “I think so too.” 
It really did seem that he must have heard, 
He looked so roguish as away he flew. 


A regular linnet, the kind I said; 
°*Tisn’t often you get your wish like that; 
His feathers all brown exec pt on his head, 
Where he wore a red skull-cap, smooth and flat. 


The very next day, he came with his wife, 
A sweet little thing, so modest and still; 

No nonsense to her! but only warm strife’ 
To bring the most straws in her little bill. 


Not a builder in town worked half so hard 

As this little couple worked at their nest. 
As soon as ’twas done, he mounted guare¢ 

And sang a loud song, with triumphant zest. 


The wife cuddled down, out of sight, to work 
At her own special business—laying eggs; | 
Good little wife, not a bit of a shirk, | 
She hardly got off to stretch out her legs. 





And good little husband. he did not roam, 
except when he went to forage for food: | 
He kept within sight or sound ¢ s home, 
And sang to her, cheering her all he could, 


At daylight I heard him, and late at night; 
do declare, ‘twas a lesson to me, 
To see how industrious, loving and bright, 
This little bird-couple appeared to be. | 








I'd friends in the town who had houses to let, 
And often complained of the trouble they had 

With tenants; I laughed and said, “If yon‘d get 
Such tenants as linnets, you might be glad. 9 


And when they looked puzzled, and spoke of rent, 
I pe them more, by laughing again, 

And saying, my tenants paid as they went,— 

A far better way, 


In acurrency, also, better than gold, 
All linnets could pay, I roundly declared. 

Upon which my friends grew scornful and bold, 
And pityingly whispered, and smiled, and stared. 





I thought, in the main. 


They thought me half-crazy, you see! Never mind! 
There's a proverb that those may laugh who win! 
In all their cash rents they never will find 
Such income of pleasure as [ took in, } 








From my tenants that never a farthing paid, | 
Nor promised to pay me; but ate their fill 

From my garden, and vines, and calmly stayed, 
My tenants of love, my tenants at will! 


They reared up their brood, and they went their way; 
“urs sprang to my eyes when | found them gone; 
The place ved lonely for many a ¢ 

And I never stop wond’ring where they have flown. 








" »xt spring I shall watch for sight of a bird: 
If I knew their language, I'd put up a sign, 
“To let for the summe old tenants preferred,— 
Cool lodgings in this verandah of mine!” 
Mrs. HELEN JACKSON. 








+o 
NO RANK IN AVOCATIONS. 


The late Mrs. Lydia Maria Child was a woman of 
extraordinary good sense and generosity. Her “‘Let- 
ters,”’ recently published with an introduction by her 
friend John G. Whittier, exhibit her in a very attrac- 
tive light. 


She was a genuine American in her feelings. One pe- 





it to, if the owner does not call for it. 
the finder the next right to the owner. 

In some cases an owner is deprived of this remedy. 
In England one who holds property as security for the 
payment of a debt, may lawfully sell it. The seller of 
the pledge is held to have a special property in it. 

‘rover cannot be brought until the wrongful holder 
has treated the property as his own, that is, has ‘‘con- 
verted” it to his own use. This occurs when the own- 
er has asked for it and the holder refuses to give it 
back. 

Since the “‘conversion”’ is the gist of the action, mod- 
ern lawyers call it “the action of conversion,” and 
cease to call it “‘trover.” 


he law gives | 


<@-—___ —_——_ 
SELF-POISED. 

“T can’t tell you,” said Wendell Phillips, toa gentle- 
man who has questioned him as to the secret of his 
oratorical success; ‘fall I know is that when there is a 
speak.”” The answer was supporied by the 
fact that Phillips was never so eloquent as when taunts, 
They stimu- 
lated both his power of expression and his self.com- 
mand. His thoughts took the form of epigrams; his 
rhetoric flashed and scorched like lightning, while the 
orator was as self-poised as if in his own parlor. 


row I can 


sneers, and hisses were hurled at him. 


He was once speaking at a free-soil mecting, held in 
the old New York Tabernacle. A mob, headed by 
an opponent, created a disturbance. Phillips, with 
the bland manner of a host welcoming a guest, invited 
the leader to the platform, and put up Douglass to 
speak. 

“Oh, he’s half white! Why don’t you give us a 
nigger?” shouted the opponent. 

“Sam, come here!” said Phillips, and Sam Ward, 
as black as charcoal, stepping forward, dative red a 
speech which, for a few minutes, so astonished the 
disturbers that they kept silence. 

The meeting was broken up, but Phillips’ tact pre- 
vented a row which might have resulted in bloodshed ; 
for many of the audience were not non-resistants, and 
the mob was angry at the beginning. 

Lucretia Mott, the silver-tongued and self-poised 








One of these gifted persons, a quiet, retiring Irish | 


lady, Miss Charlotte O’Brien, has for the last few 
years devoted herself to obtaining a remedy for 
the sufferings endured by emigrants crossing the 
Atlantic as steerage passengers in the vessels of 
the famous steamship lines. 

Formerly, the Allan Line being 
an honorable exception,—there were no suitable 
sanitary provisions ; and frequently ships carrying 
four or tive and children were 
unprovided with a stewardess. 

Through Miss O’Brien’s persistent efforts, this 
state of affairs was brought to the notice of Parlia- 





in most cases, 


hundred women 





Quakeress, was on the platform, and after the forcible 

adjournment, she, with several of the prominent lead- 
era, went into a neighboring restaurant to lunch. 

In a few minutes, the disturber of the meeting and 

| some of his friends entered the same restaurant, and, 


| . e . * ° 
| taking a seat not far from the ladies, called for refresh- | 


ments, 

The moment Mrs. Mott saw the disturbers of the 
mecting, the old Quaker idea of bearing testimony 
against injustice took possession of her. Rising from 
her seat, she walked to the table around which the 
men were seated, placed her hand gently on the man’s 
shoulder, and in the gentlest of tones, said,— 

“Friend Isaiah, how could thee do that wicked thing 
this afternoon? Does not thy conscience condemn 
thee?” 

The dignity of the woman gave to her words the 
force of a propbe tess. Her opponent recoiled. 

“You here!” he exclaimed, and putting on his hat, 





culiarity of the Simon-pure Americanism she possessed 
in full measure: she acknowledged no rank in avoca- 
tions. She thought no more of a man asa man, be- 
cause he was a lawyer, a judge, a capitalist, or a poet; 
and she thought uo less of a man because he was a la- 
borer or a servant or a groom. 

She believed that the honor lay not in being a judge, 
but in being a just, efficient, and learned judge. She 
felt that there was no shame in being a dustman, but 
in being a bad, inefficient, discontented dustman. She 
could revere a man, though his clothes and his face 
bore the marks of the homelicst toil. 

She did not agree at all with the spirit of the remark 
of the eminent esthetic writer, who says in one of his 
works, that the smudge on the countenance of a scul- 
lion is vulgar, but the smudge on the face of a soldier 
is glorious. 

No smudge upon the human face is glorious in itself. 
A smudge got in the performance of duty may be 
honorable, or it may not be, It certainly cannot be 
“vulgar,” in any opprobrious sense; but it was ex- 
tremely vulgar in a rich and fortunate man to cast a 
stigma upon a class of poor and laborious women, 
most of whom are standing faithfully by their duty. 

We will copy one of the shortest of Mrs. Child’s 
Letters, in which she touches this point. 

‘As for the rank which the world assigns to one 
avocation over another, I can hardly find words signiti- 
cant enough to express the low estimate I put upon it. 
| The lawyer who feels above the book-seller seems to 
| me just as ridiculous as the orange-woman who ob- 
jected to selling Hannah More's Tracts 
} **] sell ballads!’ she exclaimed. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Why, I don’t 
even sell apples!’ 

“How absurdly we poor blundering mortals lose 
sight of the reality of things under the veil of appear- 
ances! In choosing an employment, the only ques- 
tion to be asked is, What are we best fitted for? and, 
What do we most enjoy doing?” 


er 
A TOUCHING SONG. 

Who, says a writer on songs, is not familiar with 
“Old Uncle Ned,” “Swanee Ribber,” ‘“Massa’s in de 
Cold, Cold Ground,” “Old Dog Tray,” and “O Boys, 
| Carry me Long”? But how many know anything of 

the life of the extraordinary man who wrote them? 


| 
| ° aii 
| 
| 





Stephen Collins Foster was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
July 4, 1826. He was a musician almost from the cra- 
dle, and at the age of seven had mastered the flageolet 
withouta teacher. Every instrument in turn gave up 
its sweetness to his touch, but he never cared to be- 
come a distinguished performer. To compose the 
words and music of a song was his chief delight from 
boyhood. 

He wrote the words first, then hummed them over 
and over till he found notes that would express them 
properly. His first published song appeared in 1842, 
when he was a merchant’s clerk in Cincinnati; a sec- 
ond was published the same year in Baltimore. 

The success of these impelled him to give up busi- 
ness and devote himself to composition for a livelihood. 
| He returned to Pitteburgh, where he married. Mr. 

Yoster had a wide range of culture, was an eager read- 
er, and proficient in French and German, and was 





somewhat of apainter. The few who became hie inti- 
mates speak most enthusiastically of his varied pow- 
ers, but he was retiring and sensitive. He attempted 
to illustrate one of his pathetic songs and handed the 
sketch with the manuscript to his publisher, who 
looked at it a moment and said, pleasantly “Oh, an. 
other comic song, Mr. Foster!’ The artist tore up 
the sketch and made no more pictures for the public. 

It has been said that Foster received fifteen thousand 
dollars for ‘Old Folks at Home.” This is incorrect, 
but one publishing-house paid him nearly twenty thou- 
sand dollars for those of his compositions which were 
issued by them. His songs have been translated into 
most of the European and some of the Asiatic lan- 
guages. 

Mr. Foster spent his last years in New York, where 
the most familiar sound was a strain of his own music, 
and the least familiar sight a face that he knew. He 
became somewhat improvident, and would sell for a 
few dollars a song that brought a large sum to its pur- 
chaser. Several of his best were composed in a back 
room of an old down-town grocery, on pieces of brown 
wrapping-paper. He died in a hospital to which he 
had been carried from a hotel in the Bowery, January 
18, 1864. Of “Old Dog Tray,” 125,000 copies were 
sold in eighteen months. 





The morn of life is past, 
And evening comes at last, 
It brings me a dream of a — happy day. 
Of merry forms I’ve see 
0n the village green, 
Sporting with my old dog Tray. 
CHORUS.—Old dog T ray ever faithtul, 
irief cannot drive him away, 
He’s gentle, he is kind: 
I'll never, never find 
A better friend than old dog Tray. 
The forms I called my own 
Have vanished one by one, 
The loved ones, the dear ones have all passed away, 
Their happy smiles have flown, 
Their gentle voices gone, 
I’ve nothing left but old dog Tray. 














RICH WITH A LITTLE. 

When the late Hon. William L. Marcy was Governor 
of the State of New York, says the Cottage Ilearth, 
there called upon him one morning a rough specimen 
of a backwoodsman, named Smith, whom the governor 


| did not recognize, until his visitor told him he had 


been a school-mate of his thirty years before. 
“Well,” said Smith, when he had refreshed the gov- 
ernor’s memory, “times has changed since then, and 
you have become a great man, and got rich, I sup- 
pose?” 
*“T shook my h 


vad,”’ said Mr. Marcy, in telling the 


| story, ‘and was going to contradict that impression, 
when he broke in: 


“‘Oh yes, you are; I know you are rich! no use 
denying it. You were Comptroller for —— for a long 
time; and the next we heard of you, you were Gov- 
ernor. You must have made a heap of money, and I 
am glad of it—glad to see you getting along so smart. 
You was always a smart lad at school, and I knew you 
would come to something.’ 

“1 thanked him for his good wishes and opinion, but 
told him that political life did not pay so well as he 
imagined. 

**T suppose,’ said I, ‘fortune has smiled on you 
since you left Southport?’ 

«Oh yes,’ said he; ‘I haint got nothing to complain 
of. I mustsay I’ve got along right smart. You see, 
shortly after you left Southport our whole family 
moved up into Vermont and put right into the woods, 
and I reckon our family cut down more trees and 
cleared more land than any other in the whole State.’ 

***And so you made a good thing of it. How much 
do you consider yourself worth?’ I asked, feeling a 
little curious to know what he considered a fortune, as 
he seemed to be so well satisfied with | 

* «Well, he replied, ‘I don’t know exactly how much 
Tam worth; but L think’ (straightening himself up), 
‘if all my debts were paid, I should be worth three 
hundred dollars clean cash!’ 

“And he was rich; for he was satisfied.” 











POLITICAL INSENSIBILITY. 


It isa bad symptom when young men appear indif- 
ferent to great passing events. It shows that they have 
become, even in youth, what the French call b/asé; 
that is, they have morally faded out. One is not sur- 
prised at such insensibility in an old man of the world, 
who prides himseif on having sucked the orange and 
thrown away the skin. 

But there is a shock, akin to the jar of a sudden fall, 
when one comes upon a youthful epicurean, whose 
actions indicate that he takes pride in being insensible. 


The philanthropic Dr. Channing was once jarred in 
this way. The French Revolution of 1830 had greatly 
stirred him. Full of high hopes inspired by this up 
rising of a nation, he was deeply mortified to find that 
neither Boston nor Cambridge seemed to sympathize 
with the great event. 

While chafing under his disappointment, George 8. 
Hillard, who had just graduated as first scholar from 
Harvard College, was introduced to him. 

“IT see you young gentlemen of Cambridge,” said the 
doctor, in a gently ironical tone, “were quite too wise to 
be thrown out of your accustomed serenity by the new 
revolution in France! 

“TI was in college in the days of the first French Re 
public, and at every crisis of its history our dignity 
was wholly upset; we we rushing to meetings of 
sympathy, or kindling bonfires of congratulation, and 
walking in torch-light processions, 

“But now the young American has come to years of 
discretion, and may not give way to such unse emly ex- 
citements !”” 

“Oh, sir,” said Mr. Hillard, who felt the reproof, 
“let me cry for merey!!” 

After some lively conversation, as Mr. Hillard rose 
to take leave, Dr. Channing invited him to call again. 

“Yes, sir, that I will,” replied Hillard; “for you are 
the only young man I know!” 

“ Always young for liberty!” replied the doctor, in a 
tone that almost rung out a hurrah. 


~@> —_— 
MORE CORDIAL THAN CORRECT. 
Very amusing, sometimes, are the attempts made by 
political aspirants to assume the wonderful and pop 
lar faculty of certain statesmen for remembering pt 
sons, names, 


Col. W., a well-known politician of Virginia, wit! 
aslight lisp in his speech, won much favor by hi- 
affable manners, and the fact that the peonle genera! 
liked him had more than once secured his ti 
when he ran for office. He usually spoke to every bod 
he met, professing to know them. 

Once, during a presidential campaign, he met a coun- 
tryman, whom he shook by the hand, and com- 
menced,— 

“Why, how do you do, thir? Iam very glad to thee 
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and circumstances. 


elec 





you. , thir. I thee you thtill ride your fir 

old g a 
“No, si this horse is one I borrowed this morning. 
“Oh! “Ah! Well, thir, how are the old gentleman 


and lady?” 

“My parents have been dead three years, sir.” 

“Ah! but how ith your wife, thir—and the chil- 
dren?” 

‘“*T am an unmarried man, sir.’ : 

“Thure enough! Do you thti 1 live on the old farm?’ 

“No, sir; I have just arrived from Ohio, where | 
was born.’ 

“Well, thir, I gueth I don’t know you, after all 
Good-day, thir,” 
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For the Companion. 


UNDER THE APPLE-TREE. 
[ know just the nicest “summer retreat,”’ 
Under an apple-tree, cool and sweet. 
Where the flickering shadows race and run 
Up ’mid the green leaves, out in the sun. 
Where clover, o’erlapping, of velvety sheen, 
Makes a carpet, the richest that ever was seen. 
Where luscious fruit, all crimson and gold, 
With generous wealth doth the brave tree hold. 
For its boughs are heavy, and low, and wide, 
And a rustic seat clings to its rustic side. 
At its foot a hammock swings and swings, 
At its top a blithe bird sings and sings. 
Ah, dearly the children love to meet 


Under the apple-tree, cool and sweet. 
M. M. H. 


SESE kaon 
For the Companion. 


A TALK WITH A DEER. 

I saw several children at play near me—per- 
haps you were one of them; if so, do you recollect 
seeing an old gentleman who sat reading on one 
of the zinc-covered benches by the deer- 
park of the Common ? 

The afternoon was very warm for spring, 
and I had begun to nod over my book, 
wien a pleasant voice behind me said, “You 
don’t happen to have a turnip about you, 
do you, sir?” 

It was one of the deer, looking at me 
through the wire-fence, and he nodded good- 
naturedly as I turned. “1 asked, because 
there was a gentleman once, sitting where 
vou are, and he had his pockets full of tur- 
nips.” 

“Indeed,” I answered. 

“Yes,” said the deer; “and now I think of 
ir, one of your pockets looks very much the 
same as his did.” Sure enough, it did seem 
to have a bulgy appearance, and still more 
singular, I found in it a turnip so large that 
at first it refused to be extricated. 

“Now, that’s noearthly use to you,” said 
the deer, “but it’s about the size of a sup- 
per to me, if you’d be so good as to hand it 
through the wires.” So saying, he took it 
daintily between his teeth, and laid back 
his ears as if he were trying hard to laugh 
and couldn’t. 

“You don’t appear to be badly fed, 
though,” I ventured to say, looking admir- 
ingly at his plump little body and rough 
coat. 

“Oh no; not at all,” he answered, pleasantly ; 
“but then, you know, turnips are turnips, and hay 
is hay, whichever way you look at it.” 

“And were you born here ?” 

“Born here! I guess I wasn’t! Why, Icouldn’t 
be a deer at all if I had never seen anything but 
this little flat piece of grass. I’m from the Green 
Mountains, and was born in Roebuck Town— 
three years ago, come this summer.” 

“Well, you’ve been lucky getting into such a) 
nice berth here, haven’t you ?” 

The deer looked at me thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment. “You think so?” he said. “Yes, it may 
be, but sometimes I can’t see it in that way. Iam 
often homesick to go back again.” Here he shook 
his head to drive the sad thoughts away. “But 
that’s only once in a while,” he added, “and it 
only needs a good gallop round the paddock to 
make me my own deer again.” 

“I wish you'd tell me about it,” said I, so inter- 
ested that 1 hardly noticed his not eating the cab- 
bage leaves I had handed him out of my hat. 
“What is it that you miss so much ?” 

“Ah, if you were a deer, you’d know,” said he. 
“Why, it would be night before I could tell it all. 
Think of the dark forests that the sun has never 
seen, and where I shall never stand again listen- 
ing to the thunder of the torrent from the glen be- 
low,—the dim summer morning by the lonely 
lake that lies dreaming, covered by the mists of 
the night; and I shall never again breathe the per- 
fume of the breeze at dawn coming from the for- 
est, and carrying the waking breath of the balsams 
out into the world; nor wait to bask in the first 

sunbeam that runs down its rosy pathway from 
beyond the far-off hills. I miss the still moon- 
light nights when, nestling in the heather, I lis- 
tened to the owl telling such strange stories to the 
pines; they sighed as they heard them, and whis- 
pered to each other,—and the brook, where I used 
to let the spray dash in my face as I drank, or 
watched the rainbows arching in the sun where the 

leaping waters are white.” 

The deer stopped and looked at me sadly, while 
his eyes filled with tears. I felt for my pocket- 
handkerchief, but I found only a cucumber, which 





intimating that such an exrangument would add, 


| husky and gruff. 


if possible, to the charm of his conversation, he 
continued, “There was a big hunt in the moun- 
tains one fall, when men and boys, and guns and 
dogs, came down on Roebuck Town, and made it a 
dark day for a good many of us. Ever so many 
influential deer of high standing lost their horns 
before night came, and I, although not killed out- 
right, came very near it, and had to live all win- 
ter in a barnyard, where I think I should have 
died if it had not been for an old cow that kindly 
took care of me—then they brought me here.” 

At this moment, the deer’s voice suddenly grew 
“Beg pardon, sir,” it said, “but 
it’s getting dark, and you'll take cold if you don’t 
have a care.” 

Starting to my feet, I confronted a genial-look- 
ing policeman. ‘Very curious deer,” I stammered, 
looking around; “most singular deer I ever saw.” 

“Yes,” answered the policeman; “they’ve nib- 
bled your book to pieces while you were asleep.” 

H. T. G. 
— — ~@r— —— 





For the Companion. 
THE TALE OF A KITE. 
*T was a young and silly kite, 
Who took his first gay flight 
On the windy morn of Tommy’s holiday ; 
And his silver-spangled side 
Swelled and quivered with his pride, 
As the breezes caught and wafted him away. 
A tail both long and slim 
He took aloft with him, 
And hung in graceful curves against the sky, 





Till above the tallest trees, 
He was carried by the breeze, 

While Tommy laughed to see him sail so high. 
“Oh, could I now get free, 
I might fly indeed,” said he, 

“Higher rise than yonder great puffed-up balloon; 
Could I break this cruel string, 
Like a bird of fleetest wing, 

I would soar beyond the stars and shining moon.” | 
With a quick, impatient start, 
Lo! he snaps the cord apart, 

For a moment, floats triumphant, yet more high, 
But the next, with wild surprise, 
“Tam giddy, quite,” he cries, 

And reeling, plunges headlong, from the sky. 
*T was asadder, wiser kite 
That Tommy saw alight, 

With battered form, and tangled tail, so slim; 
His spangled sides were rent, 
His ribs too, crushed and bent, 

And all conceit quite taken out of him. 


——_—_—_+o-—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 














SNOT) 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
Ss 
LETTER-CHARADE, 


Save once, my first does not 
In any month of all the year j;— 
The shortest mouth youll find is made 
A little longer by its aid. 


ap pear, 


Six months in twelve can claim my second, 
In six it never can be reckoned. 

My third in April may be found, 

And but once more the whole year round, 
The month by Independence crowned! 


And though my third and fourth the same we call, 
They do not meet, in any month at all. 





Louise, who was staying at the seaside, saw for 
the first time the white caps on the water, and ex- 
claimed, ““O mamma, the water has all blossomed 
out!” 

One day Baby heard a dreadful squealing in a 
neighbor's pig-sty. 

“What makes that pig squeal so ?’ 
ma. 


’ 


asked mam- 


“T fink dey’re spankin’ he,” said baby, solemnly. | 








A DRESS 





+ De Clinton: Pere 
PARADE. 








For the Companion. 
THE BANK MAN. 


She brought it home to me, one day, 
*Twas when I lost my ring; 

I put my pennies in his hand, 
And then I touch a spring. 


And it was “awful fun,” you know, 
I gave him all I had; 

T liked to see the pennies ly— 
But oh! that man is bad! 


I thought he’d surely give ’em back, 
But, oh dear me, he won’t! 
And when I think they’re coming out, 
‘That’s just the time they don’t! 
He sits there smiling all the day, 
Just as he did before. 
I wish I had my pennies back, 
And he was in the store! 
Jue M. LIPPMANN. 
nce ecco 





For the Companion, 
SHEEPISH. 


“O Hugh, come out and play with us!” cried 
Willie. 

“Yes, do, Hugh,” echoed Fred. 

“Ess, do, Hoo,” added Stumps, toddling after 
the others as they ran to Hugh. 

‘Well, I will, if you'll play just as I want you to.” 

“All right!” said Willie. 

“All right!” said Fred. 

“A’ wight!” said Stumps. 

“Well, then, we'll play salt the sheep. When I 
was at Uncle Archie’s I went one day with him to 
salt the sheep, and it was the greatest fun you ever 
saw. Now, I’ll go and get some salt and you go 
into the croquet-ground; and you be the sheep 
and I’ll be Uncle Archie, and when I call ‘Nan! 
—Nan!—Nan! Nan! Nan!’ you must all come 
running and saying, ‘Baa! baa! baa!’” 

So Hugh got some salt in a tea-cup and called, 
“Nan! Nan! Nan!” and they all ran, crying, 
“Baa! baa! baa!’—Stumps feeling very proud 
because he could say it as the others did. Hugh 
picked some maple-leaves and laid them on the 





I offered instead. “And how did you manage to 
get here?’ I inquired, watching him eat the cu- 
cumber. 

“If you don’t mind my talking with my mouth 
full, I’ll tell you,” said he, and upon my politely 


, back piazza. On these he put salt and again 
| called “Nan! Nan! Nan!” adding, “Now you’re 
to lick it up.” 

Each boy licked, and then began spitting and 


“It isn’t good,” said Willie. 

“Nasty stuff !” said Fred. 

“Nas’y "tuff !” said Stumps. 

“If you don’t eat it, I won’t play with you one 
bit.” 

“You ought to eat some of it.” 

Poh! Uncle Archie didn’t eat any—it was only 
the sheep. See here, now! after they were salted 
they all jumped over some low bars all in a row, 
and it was awful funny. I’m going to get a stick 
for you to jump over, now, and then you must 
eat the rest of the salt.” 

He ran away round the house, and Aunt Annie, 
who had been sitting by an open window, came 
out as quick as a flash, and carried away the cup 
of salt. Back she came in a moment with the 
same cup. 

“There!” she said, laughing, “try how you like 
that salt, but don’t say anything to Hugh.” 

Hugh came back, and fixed a very nice place 
for his sheep to jump over. 

“But first,” he said, “you must have some more 
salt. You haven’t had half so much as Uncle 
Archie gave his sheep.” He gave them plenty, 
and wondered at the lamb-like spirit in which they 
obeyed his order,— 

“Fat it all up, now!” 

Then he gathered his sheep for a jump over the 
bars on their way back to pasture, first tasting a 
grain or two of the salt Which still lay on the pi- 
azza. 

“Is that the kind of salt you’ve been eating ? ” 
he said, opening his eyes, and trying to gather up 
a morsel more. 

Yes, and it’s good salt,” said Willie. 

“Capital good salt!” said Fred. 

“Tapical dood salt!” said Stumps. 

“I’m going to have some myself,” said Hugh, 
running into the house. “I gave it every bit to you 
boys!” 

He went to the bag where he had found the 
salt, and dipping in the cup, filled his mouth. 

“ Ugh—ugh—ob-h-h-h!” Hugh choked and 
gasped and sputtered, and made a rush for the | 
water- pail. 

“You oughtn’t to eat salt,” said Willie. 
said Uncle Archie didn’t.” 

“You said it was only the sheep, 

“On’y de s’eep,” said Stumps. 


“You 


” 


said Fred. 








sputtering. 


Sypney Dayre. 


a Second Part.—Double 


My hole is just three months of every year, 
In neither of the three do these four a“ “p pear! 


2 
ANAGRAMS. 


Works by the noted writer, J. J. Norjennbross Bronte. 
Phayop Bay. 
His Friend Themea. 
Richard Lambeth. 
Velannyken’s Books. 


Saint Sarona and the Anacrim Poets. 


3. 
STAIR-PUZZLF. 
1 20 
2 *19 
8 * #18 
4* * * 17 
6 * & & 8G 
6 * * * * * 45 
T* * * *e& * KY 
8 * * * * * * *€43 
9 * * * * K Kk * * YD 
10 * * #« * * *& € * #7) 


1 to 20, A pronoun. 

2to 19, A pronoun, 

3 to 18, A lake in Europe. 

4to 17, A Spanish word, meaning “ 

5 to 16, A covering. 

6 to 15, To constitute. 

7 to 14, Luminous. 

8 to 13, An anathema. 

9 to 12, Quicker than andant 

10 to 11, Relating to shows. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, A festival day occur. 
ring in Se ptember. F 

11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, A dish al- 
most alw: ays partaken of on that day, in Eng- 
land. Cousin FRANK. 

4. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE, 
First Part.—Word-Squave. 


deep.” 


1, Always. 2, Suffrage. 
3, A feminine name. 4, Not imaginary. 


Acrostic. 


1, Laments. 2, All. 
3, Misfortune. 4, Hidden. 
5, Tochange place. — 6, A county in Treland, 
7, The monkey-bread. 8, One of the tribe of Levi. 
rye 9, ‘To render dear. 
Initials.—W orthy of being remembered. 
Finals.—One of the months. 
(The words of equal length.) 


Third Part.—Word-Square. 


. 


1, A strong wind. 2. 


A minute particle. 
3, A weaver’s frame. 4, 


A feminine name. 

Connect the first line of the first square to the pri- 
mals and finals of the double acrostic, and the first 
| line of the second square, and you will find the name 
| of an event that occurred on Sept. 23, 1815. Cc. D. 


5. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 


_ 


- Counterfeit,=the oyster plant. 
Reverence,=a common wild plant. 
Discuss,=a kind of grain. 

Search Tooiss =un edible plant. 

- Determine,=a troublesome wild plant. 

6. Blow musically,=an annoying wild plant. 


tie 


on 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


te kk & 
*“* & *® 

ee €¢¢ @ 
oe &: 6 @ 
kk ek ke ® 


2, The matrix of an ore. 
5, Garments. 


1, Sublime. 


3. A proverb. 
4, A liquor. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, 1st couplet—ants. 6th couplet—pears. 
2nd “ ee serving. 7th piccalilli. 
| ae jell Sth pickle. 
4th “ tae. th “ catchup. 
Sth *“ toe. 10th * preserves, 

2. APPLE 

GR A 8 . 
o LY 


Rcissvwus 
HOR 


Ze 
ow 
° 
ea) 
va 
Es 


UFT 
ELO 
LOE 
EWE 
EED 
AKE 
8. Ind—dust—Rye—us—purse—Eve— veer — Ann = 
sand—dint—egg—rye—tea—inns—your—sucks—8s, 
‘‘Industrious perseverance and integrity insure suc- 
cess.” 
4 1,C A T 


ouseeses 
ane nZeopZ 


Initials ; 





2, 4 = COREAN PENINSULA. 
| 4,.EYELAS i Finals: 
R.A & © ue 
6N E A = Tue Hermit Nation. 
7P tw E 
8 E a ~ Y (change **Y” to “I.°’) 
9,N 0 T 
| 10, I N N 
nw N A 
12, 8 E aA T 
13,U N «t T Y (change “Y” to “I,”) 
14, L oO 
15,A@aAaitItWN 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when se Wy Led mail, 
should be made in Money Orde rs, Bank ¢ 8s, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
|) us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 

ty. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subseription is paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be dise ontinued, 

Letters to Bupitebere should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











For the Companion. 
“PARSONITIS.” 


This is also known as Clergymen’s Sore Throat. It 
is of frequent occurrence to ministers, but it is far 
from peculiar to them. It is very troublesome to them 
from its interference with their professional work, and 
it naturally attracts more notice in them. It is quite 
doubtful whether it is due to the use of the voice. It 
is probable that the real cause is due to their sedentary 
habits, lack Of relaxation, and their habitual mental 
strain. Similar conditions give rise to it as often in 
others, with whom the voice is not specially used. 

Its seat is the pharynx, that part of the mouth 
just above the windpipe and gullet—which is ina 
state of low chronic inflammation. It renders the use 
of the voice quite fatiguing. Though it may cause a 
hacking cough, the inflammation does not extend to 
the larynx—the vocal box ; the latter is merely irritated 
by its proximity to the inflamed pharynx. 

The ailment is confined almost wholly to persons 
whose work is in-doors and involves much mental 
anxiety, and who have little recreation and ex- 
ercise. Their digestion is generally imperfect; the 
nervous system is not duly nourished, and waste mat- 
ter is not fully eliminated from the blood. Suffering 
from debility and lack of energy and depression of 
spirits, they are apt to think themselves consumptive, 
and easily become a prey to quacks and patent medi- 
cines. But though the disease often lasts many years, 
yet, according to Flint, “there is no tendency to event- 
uate in an affection of the air-passages, or in tubercu- 
lous disease ; its existence is, to some extent, evidence 
of the non-exis‘ence of tuberculosis.” 

In this disease, the patient must be mainly his own 
doctor. All the medicine in the world can do him no 
permanent good, unless the cause is removed. If he 
can travel, or, for a season, change from city life to 
rural life, a cure would be almost certain. 

But he muat, at any rate, change his habits. He must 
throw aside all fear of a fatal issue of his ailment; he 
must abjure quack medicines; he must lessen his men- 
tal strain; he must secure daily recreation and vigo- 
rous exercise in the open air; he must have an abund- 
ance of nutritious food; in a word, he must build up 
his general health. 

As a temporary relief, he may let his physician mop 
his throat with a medicated solution, and show him 
how to do it himself. He may also use, for a consid- 
erable time, simple tonics, occasionally changing the 
kind. 

a 


TWO PROFITS. 


If the farmer would so manage his farm as to make 
two profits, he would make money. ‘This fact is 
brought out and illustrated in Charles Reade’s story, 
“A Perilous Secret,” published in Hurper’s Bazar. 
Bartley, the capitalist, and Hope, who supplies ideas, 
are conversing. 

On one of Hope’s visits, Bartley complained he had 
nothing to do. “I can sit here and speculate. I want 
to be in something myself; I think I will take a farm 
just to occupy me and amuse me.”’ 

“It will not amuse you unless you make money by 
it,”’ suggested Hope. 

“And nobody can do that now-a-days. 
pay.” 

“Ploughing and sowing don’t pay, but brains and 
money pay wherever found together.” 

“What, on a farm?” 


“Why not, sir? You have only to go with the times. 
Observe the condition of produce; grain too cheap for 
farmer, because continents can export grain with Tittte 
loss; fruit, dear. 

“Meat, dear, because cattle can not be driven and 
sailed without risk of life and loss of weight. 

“Agricultural labor, rising, and in winter unproduc- 
tive, because to farm means to plough and sow, and 
reap and mow, and lose money. 

“But meet those conditions. Breed cattle, sheep, 
and horses, and make the farm their feeding-ground. 

“Give fifty acres to fruit; have a little factory on the 
land for winter use, and so utilize all your farm. 
hands and the village women, who are cheaper labor- 
ers than town. 

“I think you will make a little money in the form of 
money, besides what you make in gratuitous eggs, 
poultry, fruit, horses to ride, and cart things for the 

ouse—items which seldom figure in a farmer’s books | 
as money, but we stricter accountants know they are.”’ 

“T'll do it,” said Bartley, “if you'll be my neighbor, 
and work it with me, and watch the share 
home and abroad.” 


Farms don’t 


Hope acquiesced joyfully, to be near his daughter; 
and they found a farm in Sussex, with hills for the 
sheep, short grass for colts, plenty of water, enough 
arable land and artificial grasses for their | ar gee and 
a grand sunny slope for their fruit trees, fruit bushes, 
and strawberries, with which last, alone, they paid the 
rent. 

Hope’s principle was this: Sell no produce in its 
primitive form; if you change its form, you make two 
profits. 

Do you grow grass? ‘Turn it into flesh, and sell for 
two small profits, one on the herb, and one on the ani- 
mal. 

The story is rich in suggestion, and the principle il- 
lustrated may be applied to other work than farming. 


—_———¢—____ 


A NOVELIST’S SCRAP-BOOKS. 


A man is not always known through his writings. 
Byron was no saint though he did write ‘Hebrew Melo- 
dies,’ and Tom Moore would have shown little sym- 
pathy with the congregations which sing his hymns. 
The controversial writings of the late Charles Reade, 
the novelist, indicate a sarcastic, overbearing, aggres- 
sive man, who could not endure contradiction. Yet 
Mr. 8. 8. Conant says that he found him genial, agree- 
able, dignified, and not the least inclined to insist upon 
his own opinions, or to monopolize the conversation. 
During a visit at Mr. Reade’s house, Mr. Conant was 





| consulted as a treasury of contemporary knowledge. 


shown the novelist’s library of scrap-books, which he 


Says Mr. Conant: 


After dinner we went into Mr. Reade’s library, 
where he exhibited his famous scrap-books, and ex- 
plained the system on which they were made, and how 
he made use of them. 

They contained clippings from newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books on every conceivable subject, and 
from all over the world, classified before pastiug, and 
these indexed under appropriate headings. 

“When I want a peculiar incident, for instance,”’ 
said Mr. Reade, “I turn to my index and find just the 
one I want, one, you know, which the critics will tell 
you could never happen out of a novel.” 

One of the scrap-books was made up wholly, if I re- 
member right, of quaint anecdotes. I recollect that 
Mr. Reade showed me several of President Lincoln’s 
apt stories. 

He was very anxious to know if I could give an imi- 
tation of his style of telling them, and appeared to be 
quite grieved to find that I had never had the pleasure 
of hearing them from “Old Abe”’ himself. 

“TI should appreciate them much better,” he said, “‘if 
I could catch the tone and manner in which they were 
told.” 

When I took my leave of him that evening, he made 
me promise to send him characteristic things from 
America, anything that would illustrate customs and 
manners, and especially the peculiar dialects of differ- 
ent regions of this country. 

His last injunction, as I left his door-step, was, ““Don’t 
take a ‘thansom,;’ they are death-traps. If the horse 
stumbles and falls, you go under his heels, and get 
your brains knocked out.” 

‘Then, putting his hand affectionately on my shoulder, 
he said kindly, ‘‘Good-by! God bless you, my son!” 





_ oa _ 
MISSING BAGGAGE, 


Many vexatious delays which take place in the trans- 
fer of trunks are due to the carelessness of the owner 
as much as to the negligence of the company which 
carries them. 

The agent of a baggage-express asked a lady in the 
cars if she had any baggage to be delivered. “Yes,” 
she said, ‘but I had great trouble finding one of my 
trunks, and I can’t have this one lost.”’ | 
The agent, assuring her that it would be delivered 
safely, inquired where she wanted it delivered. 

*'To the steamer Arago,” she answered. 

“The Arago !” said he, “are you sure it is the Ara- 
go? ‘That sails at three o’clock.” 

“Yes, that is right.”’ 

‘The trunk was delivered, but the lady did not appear, 
and at three o’clock it started for France on board the 
Araqo. 

When the agent returned to the office he found a 
policeman and the lady waiting for him. ‘This lady 
has entered a complaint against us,” said the express 
manager. 

“I have not seen that trunk yet!’? exclaimed the 
lady, with much indignation. 

“IT don’t think you will see it either, for some time,” 
answered the man. ‘That trunk has gone to France. 
Don’t you remember that I asked you a second time 
about the steamer? You said the steamer Arago.” 

“I know it, but I meant Argo.” 

This was a little steamboat which crossed to New 
Jersey from near the French steamer’s wharf. It cost 
ten dollars and six weeks of time to get th trunk 
back to its owner. 

———_——_—_— 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE, 


It is said that during our national campaign in 1872 
a certain non-committal editor, desiring to propitiate 
all his readers, Republicans and Democrats, hoisted 
the ticket of “Gr and—— n,” at the top of his col- 
umn, thus giving those who took the paper their choice 
of interpretation between “Grant and Wilson,” and 
“Greeley and Brown.” 

Lippincott’s Magazine tells a story turning on the 
same point, of an army officers’ banquet in Paris, just 
before the downfall of the last Napoleon. 








Political opinions were, of course, much divided even 
in the army, and when one of the officers rose to pro- 
pose a toast ‘‘at once patriotic and political,” all present 
were ready to hiss or applaud the speaker according to 
their view of his sentiments. ‘Yes, gentlemen, I pro- 
pose a toast to that which—to an object which—bah! I 
will out with it at once. It begins with 2, and ends 
with e.” 

“Capital!” cried a young officer of Bordeaux promo- 
tion. ‘He proposes the République.” 

*‘Nonsense! he means the Radicale,” said another. 

“TI see,” cried a one-legged veteran of Froschweiler, 
“he means la Revanche”’ (Revenge). 

“Upon my word,” said a fourth, ‘‘he must mean da 
Royauté”’ (Royalty). 

And so the toast was applauded by them all. 


The incident aptly illustrates a form of cowardice in 
politics that is not uncommon. 





—_——_q_— 


LOGICAL. | 

An exchange relates an anecdote of a serene bride, 

but one who failed to see clearly through all the rela- 
tions of things: 








} 
Groom—W hat are you doing, my love? 
Bride—Making out a list of flower-seeds which I 

want you to order for our little garden. | 
“Oh yes; so I see; but, my love, you want the flow- | 

ers to bloom this suminer, don’t you? 
“Why, of course.’ 





market at | 


“Weil, those you have put down do not bloom until | 
the second season.’ | 
| “Oh! that is all right.” 
| “All right?” 
“Yes; 
| logue.” — Philadelphia Call. 





| | 
| 


I am getting the list from a last year’s cata- | 


Payson’s is the most reliable ink for plain or decora- 
tive marking on linen. Use any clean pen, (Ade. 





New life and vigor are given by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 100 Doses One Dollar. (Adv. 
bee ee 

Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice removes yellowness from the teeth. Get the gen- 
uine made by JOHN I. BRowN & SONS. [4dv. 

—\——_q—_ 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be 
sure that the word “HOKSFORD’s” is on the wrapper. 
None genuine without it. (4de, 


Send Money by American Ex. Co. Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6,500 places. RATES: 
to $5-dc.; $10-8c.; $20-10c. ; $30-12c.; $40-lic.; $50-20c.[ Adv, 




















——_>____ 
For ten cents.—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly. 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for l0c. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50. Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv, 
SHOPPIN Mrs, F. L. Uhler, Box 765, Paliocne. 
Pa.. A ay select goods of all kinds 
in Philadelphia and New York. Send for circular. 
YW NEW BOOK. | ( 
CW - Give oe ae Severuesions, raZy 
10ws 8 ten-inc ock an 
Stitches oer 100 Aad vot — Patchwork 
STAMPI) ia ‘PATTERNS samples of 60 alphabets, 
500 de i work and instructions for stamping 
that will not rub, i. Both books by mail, 40c. 
PARKER, LYNN, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
= slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. eeps the work just where 
a place it. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
egy > Fa gee for lady canvass- 
S. dre: 
T. E. CHASE &C CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 
5 
DON’T GET CRAZY 
UILTS started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
: Stitches, in six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.» 
r 


ce 25 cts. Our packages for 50 cts. contain Plush and 
Satin Only (no dress goods) with embroidered piece and 
sheets of fancy stitches. Packages of Embroidery Silk, 
full skeins (no scraps), with beads, spangles, etc., 25 and 
&cts. Send for Catalogue. 

Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. N.Y. 


C4206, LEST LK 


‘HE BEST $1.00 

Sixty ee 3 by3 inches: 3 sity. 7.2 by 6 
inches; or Pw enty-four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty ir- 
regular »ieces of corresponding quantity and Ar 
Beautiful colors and patterns. No two alike. Half 
Fite’ Arantitice, 60 cts. EMBROIDERY SILK 
FOR CRA IRK—all nS Colors—full half 
i one ounce, COOPER & 


ounce cka, mes % 
CONARD, porters & inetaliece Phniiadelehin Pa, 


PAINTERS AND 
EMBROIDERERS. 


COLORED STUDIES 
FROM THE ART INTERCHANGE, 

LATTICE-WORK AND DISK EMBROIDERY DE- 
SIGN, APPLE-BLOSSOM DESIGN FOR PAINTING 
CUP AND SAUCER. MORNING-GLORY DESIGN 
FOR VASE. 

These three popular colored studies mailed securely in 
tubes for 32 cts., or any two for 25 cts 

Address W SLLIAM WHITLOCK 

40 Nassau St., New York, 


DRY Goons 


IL or EXPRESS. 

SILKS DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, L aces, Embroider- 
ies, and “everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Children.Men’ sFurnishin Goods, Upholstery, 


















Fancy Articles, &c, SAMPLES and CA’ ALOGUE 
FREE on application. COOP ER & CONARD, 9th 


and Market Sts. Philadelphia. 
¢2@~ Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


DRY GOODS Fm NEW vor: 
can’ aiee LOW PRICES. 


promptly and 
carefully filled. 

New Goods in all departments now opened. > and 
Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Le BOUTILLIER BROS.,|* 


Of 23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


FANCY wo R BOOKS AND 


PATTERNS. 
NGALLS’ Manual of Fancy Work, New Edition, a 
Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington mel pe ete. Price 36e. 
Book for CRAZY PATCHWO lic. 
Book of WORSTED Cross: Stitch PATTERNS, - de. 
MACRAME LACE and RICK-RACK woes. - «= le. 
New Book of DARNED LACE PATTE - Be 
Book of CROCHET and KNITTED LACE Pitterna, 30c. 
5 COLORED Cross-Stitch Patterns Ss, - = = & 
8 TIDY PATTERNS, - - - « 
6 POINT RUSSE PATTERNS 
rt Price of all these Books 1 and Patterns, $1 96. 
PECIAL OFFER:—All these Books and P: eee for 
$1 ‘0 and ‘three 2c.stamps. Circulars Fre 
ddress J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASss. 


H.C, F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York City, 
Will mail October first 


FREE OF CHARCE 
to all applicants ate in fe 2 eee vicinity of N. Y. 


PASHION CATALOGUE for PALL AND WINTER 


the most complete issued in the U. S., containing over 
2000 illustrations of Articles for Ladies’, Gents’, 











Children’s, and Infants’ Wear, Fancy Goods, 
Curtains, Furs, etc., guaranteed, at lower prices than 
any other house. No Lady should be without this 


| Catalogue, 





As atable delicacy, very 
.| few things are superior 
to Ridge’s Food. Recipes 
accompany each can for 
Puddings, Custards, 
Blanc Mange, etc., and, 
unlike many prepara- 
tions, the “little ones” 


mayeat their fill. Itissafe 
and nourishing, being a 
concentrated prepara- 
tion of wheat,thoroughly 
Steam-cooked in its man- 
ufacture. In cans, four 
sizes. No. 4 the cheapest 
for families, 














Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


CORN S. 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Kemover’’?—a sure and pain/ess 
remedy for both corns = sper of any druggist for 
% cents, or of C._N. TTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Str eet, New ork . 


CLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 
The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 
There are counterfeits! vt for 
aa Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. C. N. CRIT- 
No TENTON on each packet. 
Of druggists at 25c.; 3 cakes 6Uc. Mailed es ay | are 
- receipt of price, and 5 cents extra per ca 
C. NN. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton st‘ New York. 

















Beata Flowers for Winter and aie 


Our elegantly illustrated catalogue of Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies cates other hardy Bulbsand 
Plants for Winter and early Spring flowering in the 
house or garden, will be mailed free to all who apply. 
Send for it at once, and see our special offers and liberal 
premiums. The following choice bulbs will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. If potted they wiil 
bloom beautifully in the house during Winter, or, being 
_—— hardy, they can be planted in the garden, where 
they will commence to bloom as soon as the ground 
opens in the Spring. Catalogue gives full directions for 


culture. 
12 Double Tulips, all colors, mixed ce he 45 
Single 

50 Double and Single Tulips, mixe A ciacactl .50 

12 Double and Single Hyacinths, all colors.1.00 

25 Beautiful Crocus, all colors, mixed....._ .2 
7 Named Lilies including Auratum......1. a4 
3 Narcissus and 3 Scillas nan 

Choice Pansy Seed, 10 

Address J, LEWIS 


- 


apers all different cols. 30 
HILDS, Queens, N. Y. 








FO & INVALIDS, 


HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers, Keeps in all climates. Commended by physi- 
cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on The Care 
and Footing of Infants. Sent free. DOLIBER, GOOD- 
ALE & CO.,4land 42 Central Wharf, Gene. Mass. 


ROCKFORD HATCHES 


Are unequalled in “a SERVICE, 











way men. 
recogni 


ok " 
for all uses in which 
ag time and durabili- 
are requisites, cae 
and 


princi | cities a 
towns by the pote ¥ S exclusive Agents, 
( leading jewellers,) who give a Full Warranty. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 














N\ 
For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 











MORSE ERQOS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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